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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~—=—_ 
HE war in the East is formally suspended till the 25th, and it 
is probable that the armistice will be prolonged, if the Powers 
which are negotiating with Turkey and the Principalities can see 
their way to any probable or, as they regard it, tolerably satis- 
factory conclusion, Lord Beaconsfield announced, in his speech on 
Wednesday at Aylesbury, that the merit of persuading the Porte to 
agree to the suspension of hostilities was due to the influence of 
England, as wielded by Lord Derby, and took vast credit for this 
energetic action on the part of the Foreign Minister who has 
been so often described as doing nothing and suggesting nothing. 
That, however, is a wrong description. Lord Derby has done 
nothing, and suggested nothing—as yet known in this country, 
—of a nature to interpose any effective obstruction between the 
Porte and the miserable victims who are called its Christian sub- 
jects, but he has done much and suggested much of a nature to 
save the Porte from being put under the restraint of other 
Powers. If hecan make a peace, we fear it will be a peace of the 
same kind. We should greatly prefer to see the peace fall through, 
after all, to seeing the yoke of the Porte fastened firmly once more 
upon the wretched provinces from which we had hoped that 
either war, or a more generous policy than Lord Derby's, would 
set them free. The Duke of Argyll was quite right in saying 
that rebellion against the Turks—on condition, of course, that it 
promised well and was not a mere idle sacrifice of life—is a moral 
duty. A peace which should sacrifice every object for which war 
was made, without the justification of necessity, would be a grave 
calamity and a pitiable weakness. 


The terms of peace proposed, but not insisted on by Turkey, 
and which it is at least understood that the Great Powers do not 
regard as in any way acceptable, are six, and all apply to Servia 
only :—(1), Prince Milan, or the Prince of Servia for the time being, 
whoever he may be, to do homage again at Constantinople ; (2), 
the four fortresses surrendered in 1867 to Servia to be garrisoned 
again by Turkish troops; (3), the militia to be abolished, and the 
number of the forces retained to keep order in the interior not to 
exceed 10,000 men; (4), all but the ancient fortresses to be de- 
stroyed, and emigrants into Servia from neighbouring provinces 
to be sent back ; (5), Servia either to pay an indemnity for the 
war, or the interest on the sum so assessed to be added to her 
tribute ; (6), the Lmperial Ottoman Government to have the right 
to construct the line of railway which will unite Belgrade to Nisch. 
‘The Servian Foreign Minister, M. Ristics, is understood to regard 
all these conditions except the last as impossible, and the Court 
of Russia is said to have declared them “impertinent ;” but the 
danger is, as Mr. Gladstone has justly pointed out, lest the case 
of Servia should be separated from that of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria, and determined without relation to them. Servia 
nobly went to war for the two former provinces, and is ready to 
continue it, if she cannot get terms very different from these. The 
conditions of peace for these provinces and the securities for 
Bulgaria should be an organic part of the arrangement as regards 
Servia herself. 











Servian jealousy of Russia and of the crowd of Russian officers 
and soldiers who throng the Servian camp, and partly to put an 
obstacle in the way of peace, had Prince Milan proclaimed King 
of Servia in the camp, just before the declarations of the armistice, 
—a proclamation which was enthusiastically received by the 
soldiers, chiefly, no doubt, because it seemed to renounce any 
notion of annexation to Russia. At Belgrade, however, the 
proclamation has been ignored, and Tchernaieff told that the 
political affairs of the kingdom must be decided on, not in the 


94| camp, but in the council-room; and it is not likely that the 


manceuvre—or the caprice—will produce any permanent effect. 
Prince Milan himself does not covet an independent throne. 


Lord Beaconsfield delivered on Wednesday, at a dinner of the 
Royal and Central Bucks Agricultural Association, at Aylesbpry, 
a speech on the present position of the Government with regard 
to the Eastern Question and the wishes of the country, which cer- 
tainly illustrated his old character for audacity, if nothing else. 
He began, however, with reference to himself and his new position. 
He said he would never have left the House of Commons, if he 
had continued equal to discharge his duties in it as Prime 
Minister and as the representative of Buckinghamshire. But 
he was not as young as he was forty-three years ago, when 
he first addressed an assembly in Aylesbury, and the secret 
of his age could not be concealed. ‘+ My private secretaries 
were more discreet than Gil Blas, but I, gentlemen, am not so 
conceited as the Archbishop of Grenada.” The midnight hours of 
struggle which used to be a rapture,—certaminis gaudia,—were 
too much for him, and he had no choice but to tell the Queen 
that at the end of the last Session she must dispense with his ser- 
vices. The Queen, however, suggested his taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, and so relieving himself. of much exertion ; and 
all his colleagues pressed him to retain the post of First Minister. 
The story was gracefully related, but it was an unkind return to 
these attached colleagues to launch forth a speech which will of 
course be taken as spoken in their name, if it is not disavowed 
by them, and which is little short of a deliberate insult to the 
recent great display of national feeling and purpose. 


On the manner and method of the speech we have commented 
so fully elsewhere, that we will only add here that Lord Beaconsfield 
declared the two objects of his and Lord Derby’s foreign policy to 
be the maintenance of British interests of the highest importance, 
and of peace ; that it was a very difficult crisis, and that it would . 
be ‘‘ affectation ” to suppose he was backed by the country in 
his policy, since what the country desires would, if carried 
into effect, be “alike injurious to the permanent and im 
interests of England, and fatal to any chance of p 
the peace of Europe.” After denouncing in oddly extravagant 
terms the politicians of sinister aims who are availing them- 
selves of the English enthusiasm, and’ after assailing Servia 
with extreme violence of phrase for her virtual breach of 
honour in going to war, and declaring that it was Lord Derby 
who had obtained the armistice and rendered peace px 3sible, 
Lord Beaconsfield declared most positively that her Mi jesty’s 
Government, and he believed all the Governments of Europe, 
were perfectly aware that the English people’s demand for the 
autonomy of the Christian provinces of Turkey was simply im- 
possible, and would only lead to a great European war. 


What does it all mean ? What Lord Stratford de a 
clearly attainable, what Lord Granville and Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone all treat as practicable, cannot be impossible for 
any reason but this, that neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Lord Derby 
will hear of it. Austria is the only great Power which is in the 


' least disposed to offer a steady opposition to the plan of autonomy; 


and even with her it is not the diplomatic opinion of Vienna, but 
the diplomatic opinion of Buda-Pesth that objects so tenaciously, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s difficulties are in his own heart. He loves the 
Turk, and hates the Christian States of Turkey because they 





General Tchernaieff, partly perhaps from the desire to allay the 


have persecuted the Jews ; and that is probably the real explana- 
tion of the front of triple brass which Lord Beaconsfield oppoges 
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to a policy as pacific as any other now, pregnant (which his own 
is not) with peace for the future, and sustained (which, again, his 
own is not) by the enthusiastic support of the nation which he 
rules, 


We are told now every day by the Turkish Press of England 
that the enthusiasm of the country is giving way to a more sober 
and rational attitude of mind. There was, however, no room for 
giving way, asthe enthusiasm was itself perfectly rational, and there 
is still every imaginable sign that the enthusiasm is not cooling 
dowm Monday’s meetings in London were the most enthusiastic 
whieh have been held; at the City meeting, the pro- 
poserand seconder of a vote of confidence in the Government 
could! not’ get even a hearing; and at Exeter Hall, Pro- 
fessor Faweett’s passionate eloquence was cheered as he has 
never been cheered before. In Glasgow, the Duke of Argyll— 
than: whom no one has yet spoken with more point, earnest con- 
viction, and manly sagacity—received as enthusiastic a reception 
as Professor Fawcett received in London. And besides these 
great meetings, others of the same kind and tendency have been 
held daring the week in Rochester, St. Ives, St. Helen’s, Salis- 
bury, Salford, Birmingham, Colchester, Kidderminster, Oxford, 
Wednesbury, Manchester, Dundee, Westminster, Morpeth, Birken- 
head, Bath, Chelsea, Lewes, Leamington, Barnstaple, Cardiff, Hex- 
ham, Bury St. Edmund’s, Calne, Spinnymoor, Chatham, Ilfra- 
combe, Dudley, Wigton, Camborne, Bilston, West Bromwich, 
Lowestoft, Mile End, Hampstead, Shoreham, Whitchurch, Burton- 
on-Trent, Guildford, and Towcester. If this be cooling down, what 
is boiling up ? 

Mr: Fremantle, the Conservative candidate, has succeeded in 
Buekinghamshire, though the contest has been a very close one, 
—Mr. Fremantle. gaining 2,725 votes against 2,539 given for Mr. 





moted three at least of the miscreants who superintended them, 
—Mr. Barimg’s Report shows that they prometed five,—and 
lastly, semé.a man (Selim) to inquire into them, who tortured 
such Bulgarians as gave evidence whieh he did met lke; and that 
through al? this, Sir Henry Elliet, aceoréing to Lord Derby, con- 
tinued to make a dozen unrecorded (and disregarded) remon- 
strances for every one which was recorded (and also disregarded), 
and that, nevertheless, “‘ unlimited doses of protest and remon- 


discharging our duty at Constantinople. No service rendered by 
Mr. Gladstone to the English people since he left. office hag. 
equalled this- pithy and powerfal letter. It was a letter which, in 


sodden intellectual obduracy, contained in Lord Derby's previous 
manifesto. te ee 

The present leader of the: House of Commons evidently felt:in a 
moment the necessity of putting a new face on the pur- 
poses of the Administration, and in his speech at Edinburgh on 
Saturday afternoon, after insisting on the necessity of not using 
language by which the nation was not afterwards prepared to 
abide, and exciting hopes which they could not fulfil, he went on 
to traverse directly Lord Derby’s assertion that he was sticking 
to the policy of the last fifty or sixty years, and the assertion made 
on his behalf by almost all his exponents that he was counter- 
mining the schemes of Russia, and to deny that ‘‘in the course 
which has been pursued by her Majesty's Government, we have 
been diverted, either by a superstitious respect for her traditional 
policy, or by an unworthy jealousy of the great empire of Russia,” 
from taking the course which seemed the wisest and best. ‘‘ Wehave 
long known that it was our duty, we accept the duty, we acceptitas 
freely as any of those who challenge us could wish, to tulfilthe moral 











Carington, and having won, therefore, by a majority of 186. At the 
last) contest, while Mr. Disraeli got 3,004 votes, and Sir R. | 
Hasvey 2;902, the Liberal candidate, Mr. Lambert, only obtained | 
1,720: votes: The Conservatives, therefore, have lost ground, 
an@e the Liberals immensely gained ground; but the Tory 
Government will have the moral advantage of the victory, all the 
same: It ie the broad visible effect only by which Governments 
gaimor lose at a critical moment. 


Mr, Baring's Report on the atrocities in the sandjak of Philip- 
popolis was published on Tuesday, and we have described else- 
where its character, and dwelt on the lessons which it teaches. 
We, may. add that his estimate of the massacres as 12,000 in 
number is. limited only to the one district we have named, 
and reports. received this week from other districts,—from 
that of Sofia, for example,—show that fearful atrocities of 
like ‘kind and nature have gone on elsewhere also, though pro- 
bably-im me district so extensively as in that visited by Mr. Baring. 
The Duly, Telegraph published on Tuesday letters dated Sofia, 
August 17, from sources which it declared to be highly trust- 
worthy, giving a frightful account of just such atrocities as 
the very’ worst authenticated by Mr. Baring. And indeed, there 
cam be no doubt that what Mr. Baring has attested are but a 


obligationinto which this country entered by the Treaty of 1856, at 
the close of the Crimean war, to use its efforts to protect the Christ- 
ians of the Turkish provincesfrom misgovernment.” [Lord Derby, 
it will be remembered, expressly disavowed our having any greater 
obligation in this respect than France, or any greater power than 
any other European Government.] ‘‘ We know now, from the 
terrible emphasis with which these words have been spoken from 
Bulgaria, what the misgovernment of Turkey means; and be 
assured that the revelations which have been made have in no 
degree weakened the sense of duty with which we have been im- 
pressed.” [No, but has it strengthened it, in either the Prime 
Minister’s mind or the Foreign Secretary’s?] ‘‘We khow now 
that it is a question which must be dealt with firmly and vigor- 
ously, but it is a question with which England cannot deal alone.” 
No one ever suggested so wild and impracticable a proposal. What 
is desired is,.as Mr. Gladstone says, that England should endea- 
vour to ‘‘ guide the chariot of Europe, and be no longer the drag 
upon the wheel.” Sir Stafford Northcote would evidently be glad 
to assist in the former operation, but Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Derby work the drag, and even insist on putting it on when ‘the 
chariot ” is going up-hill. 

Sir Stafford Northcote on general polities was not particularly 








specitnen,—though, we hope, the worst,—of what was happening 
all'over’ Bulgaria. The letters from Sofia especially attest the 
complete: indifference of the Turkish authorities to the crimes 
which’ were being committed, where they did not join in com- 
mitting them. 

Mr. Gladstone sent to the papers of Saturday last the most 
effective commentary on our Eastern policy, or want of policy, 
which he has yet published. The organs of the Government,— 


instructive. Of course he paid a compliment to the popular 
qualities and the statesmanship of Lord Beaconsfield. Of' course 
he contended that the spirit of Conservative improvement was 
opposed, not.to Liberalism, but only to a policy of destructive 
Radicalism. Less.as.a matter of course, he warned the nation against 
leaning too much on legislation of any kind, and against going to 
Parliament to do what it could do better for itself ; and counselled 
the working-men to.inform themselves on all important political 
subjects, and not leave themselves in the hands of agitators who 





the Pali Mall and the Telegraph more especially,—keep con- 
tinually crying out that it is the part of true wisdom and 
patriotism to strengthen the hands of our Administration, 
though they do not give us the least hope that they are 
to be strengthened to do what the English people desire. 
Mr: Gladstone is anxious to strengthen their hands if they 
intend: te change their policy, and to weaken their hands 
if they intend, as Lord Derby expressly declared, to pursue 
it without. unsaying a word or regretting a deed of the last few 
months. Accordingly, that kind of policy Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
of Saturday must have very materially weakened, if it did not 
render it. utterly impossible. He pointed out how Mr. Disraeli 
had declared om July 17 that he had been addressing rather 
advice than remonstrances to the Turkish Government, simply 
because that Government was so anxious to be guided by British 
advice that remonstrance was not needed; that in spite of this 
anxiety the Turkish Government first denied the Bulgarian out- 
rages and suppressed the newspapers that related them, then pro- 








might be mere demagogues. He was courageous in saying that 


| on foreign politics the masses of the people, and even the 


majority of Members of Parliament, are necessarily ignorant; 
but it was not a. very happy occasion on which to press this truth 
home, when the people appear to understand very clearly what 
they want, and the Government only appear to know what they 
don’t want. But if it had been Sir Stafford Northcote’s Govern- 
ment, the speech would have greatly quieted the uneasiness of 
the country. As it is, Lord Beaconsfield’s speech has far more than 


| cancelled its effect. 


The news from Barbadoes more than justifies all our previously 
expressed opinions on the state of affairs in the colony. It.is 
clear that the narrow little oligarchy which rules the island 
grossly abuses its: power ; that the House of Assembly is anxious 
above all things to retain its ill-used political monopoly; that justice 
is so little considered, that while a white man is bailed by the Chief 
Justice for a more serious offénce, black men who have already 


strance ” are still apparently held to be the only proper mode of ° 


a moment, made clear to the country the policy wrapped up in: - 
the embarrassed phrases, and the expressions of dull and almott . 
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joa four months im prison are refused the privilege of bail for 
Jess serious offences; and that Mr. Pope Hennessy, insulted, and 
ever assaulted, by members of the Defence Association, has been 
showing the utmost magnanimity in granting a free pardon to the 
ehief of these offenders. Lord Carnarvon's wise decision to send 
outs special Judge to try the rioting cases has been much more 
thaw vindicated, —shown to be absolutely necessary, by the partisan 
gourse of Chief Justice Packer. And it is obvious that even 
the members of the purblind ee eee, 

is supposed to speak for the people island, are already 
Taming to sce that in their passionate reslatanee to Lord Car- 
sarron’s policy, they are only accumulating fresh evidence to 
prove the growing and urgent need for their political extinction. 


Another outburst of the race-hatred in the Southern States has 
ocurred in South Carolina. The immediate cause of the riot 
was an outrage committed by two negroes on a white woman. 
The ruffians deserved exemplary punishment, but its infliction 
clearly ought to have been left to the constituted authorities. 
Instead of that, the Whites took the execution of justice into 
their own hands and killed one of the Negroes. Thereupon a 
band of negroes, fearing or affecting to fear a massacre, assembled 
in arms for mutual defence. A fight took place between them 
and the Whites on Sunday, when two of the latter and six 
aegroes were killed, several others on both sides having been 
wounded. Governor Chamberlain appears to have acted with 
promptitude and energy. He sent troops immediately to the 
spot in such force as at once to restore order. It is to be hoped 
he will follow up this good beginning by rigorously prosecuting 
and punishing the rioters on both sides. If he does not, the 
pending Presidential contest will be likely to convulse the State. 
The Whites are hopelessly outnumbered, but in their present 
temper they may attempt to carry the election by intimidation. 





On the same day, the United States was visited by a hurricane, 
less remarkable for its severity, though that was great, than for 
the vastness of the area over which it swept. Altogether, we are 
told, more than a hundred vessels were wrecked, and we hear of 
these disasters at once from the extreme north of New England 
and from South Carolina. The gale appears to have extended 
inwards some distance, since it damaged the Centennial. building 
in Philadelphia, but how far it reached in that direction we have 
no information. At this season, equinoctial gales are, of course, 
to be looked for ; but it is not often that a storm sweeps at the 
samte time a coast thousands of miles in length. The Americans 
aré paying much attention to meteorology, and we shall be curi- 
ous to learn whether observation in this case confirms the theory 
that the birth-place of American storms is in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Mr. Goschen appears to be successfully conducting the nego- 
tiations with the Egyptian Government, which he undertook on 
the part’ of the bondholders. The report that he had induced 
the Khedive to cancel the Consolidation scheme not having 
beet contradicted, we may assume, we suppose, that it is true. If 
80, the Khedive may be congratulated on his good-sense in taking 
the advice of one so competent and above all suspicion as Mr. 
Goschen. At the same time, the sacrifice amounted to little 
more than a confession that he had done wrong. For'the scheme 
had fallen stillborn, the bondholders having wisely refused to 
give up the old bonds. According to the report, the old terms 
will revive in all their integrity, the mortgages taking priority as 
by original contract. This is only just. It is also said that the 
interest in every case is to be reduced to 5 per cent. The reduc- 
tion is, no doubt, a violation of the contract, but if 5 per cent. 
can and will be paid, the bondholders had better take that amount 
than insist upon the 7 per cent., which they have no chance of 
getting. But whether Egypt can pay even 5 per cent. depends 
upon whether economy is to be rigidly enforced. 





From the experience already gained of this year’s harvest, Mr. 
Caird estimates that the wheat crop is fully 20 per cent. below 
the average. The fine weather of July and August improved the 
quality greatly, but it could not altogether repair the mischief 
done by a bad seed-time and by the frosts and east winds of the 
early summer. The out-turn is, therefore, veryshort. Mr. Caird esti- 
mates our present consumption of wheat at 23,000,000 quarters 
in the year, and he comes to the conclusion that the crop of 1876 
will yield no more than ten million quarters, or barely 48-5 per cent. 
We shall at this reckoning require thirteen million quarters from 


prices, this will cost the country over £30,000,000 sterling. So 
far as the increased import is necessitated by thinness of the home 
erop, the augmented purchases from abroad are, of course, pure 
loss. But where the decrease of our home production is due, as 
it largely is, to diminution in the breadth of land sown, the 
country may be a gainer, not a loser,—for the crop substituted 
may be more profitable. Indeed, the largeness of the import and 
its augmentation every year prove that wheat can be grown more 
cheaply abroad than at home. 





Lord Dufferin has been received most enthusiastically in British 
Columbia. During his vieeroyalty he has acted on the praize- 
worthy principle that-s ruler should see for himself every part of 
the dominion entrusted to his care, and he has now visited the 
most distant and diffieult of access of the provinces of the British 
North-American Confederation. To do so, he has had to travel 
some thousands of miles through the United States to San Fran- 
cisco, and to make a long sea voyage thence northwards. The 
British Columbians naturally seized upon this circumstance of a 
Viceroy being obliged to travel thousands of miles through a 
foreign country to reach a portion of his own viceroyalty, to press 
home the necessity of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 
argument was too forcible to be parried. But while skilfully 
availing themselves of this occurrence, the British Columbians 
received the Viceroy with a warmth and a display which could 
hardly have been exceeded had the honour been paid to Royalty 
itself. One slight hitch, it is true, occurred, but the intention 
evidently was not to insult the Viceroy, only to make a demon- 
stration against the present Dominion Cabinet. 


A lively correspondence has been going on all the week about 
the American medium, Mr. Slade,—of whom we gave some account 
last week. In Saturday's Times Mr. Ray Lankester and his friend 
Dr. Donkin gave an account of a visitin which they declared that 
they had detected Mr. Slade in placing a slate, which already con- 
tained a secretly-written message, in Professor Lankester’s hands, 
with the assertion that it was empty,—the intention being to 
make (elsewhere) the sound of writing, so as to deceive Professor 
Lankester with the notion that the imprisoned fragment of slate- 
pencil was then, under spiritual guidance, tracing a message 
which had really been traced on the slate before it was placed in 
his hands. Mr. Lankester says that he diagnosed this as the true 
rationale of Mr. Slade’s'modus operandi on his first visit—when he 
was alone—and brought Dr. Donkin with him to witness the verifi- 
cation. It turned out, say Professor Lankester and Dr. Donkin, just 
as was anticipated, while Mr. Slade ‘‘ offered no explanation what- 
ever, but exhibiting great agitation, remained silent and pale.” Mr. 
Slade asserts that there was no complete message, but only two or 
three words, and that he had said, before asking Professor Lan- 
kester to hold the slate with him, “ they are writing now,”—an 
assertion which is positively denied by both Professor Lankester 
and Dr. Donkin. 


There can be little deubt which assertion of the two an 
English jury would be disposed to believe, if there be a direct con- 
flict, Professor Lankester and Dr. Donkin being not only well- 
known men in London, but receiving nothing for their revelations. 
However, the curious part of the case is the number of letters in the 
Times from other men, més of considerable eminence, who have 
written to assert positively that they had absolutely guarded 
themselves against these particular liabilities to deception, 
and that the writing certainly did take place on a clean slate, 
which they themselves had seen immediately before holding it 
down, and had themselves held down till the writing appeared. The 
present writer can entirely confirm their impression, having gone 
again, after reading Professor Lankester’s letter, for the express 
purpose of watching the process described; and having seen be- 
sides other inexplicable phenomena, by which his imagination 
was completely bewildered. But then does the most positive 
impression of an ordinary mind, not very rapid in dis- 
crimination, and not very easily able to disentangle one 
small event from another in memory, go for much in such an 
investigation as this? That there is in most of us ‘‘an unsuspected 
amount of incapacity for observation,” we believe heartily with 
Professor Lankester. That there is nothing to investigate in the 
direction of these phenomena, at least if you go not to profes- 
sionals, but to the cases in which they occur in private life, is 
one of Professor Lankester’s little bits of dogmatism, of which every 
man must judge according to the contents of his own experience. 








the stock left over last yearand from foreign countries. At existing 


Consols were on Friday 96 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ae 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AT AYLESBURY. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD said, on Wednesday, that he went 

to Aylesbury to talk of the brightness of the Bucking- 
hamshire barley, not of the greatest pending question of foreign 
politics, and it would have been well if he had kept to the 
intended subject. He was evidently in the humour for heavy 
comedy, for a happy mixture of the style of Lord Lothair with 
the style of the Hughenden squire who suggested “ the crossing 
of Downs with Cotswolds ;” and if in such a speech he had 
parenthetically remarked that some of the proposals of his 
opponents were about as wild as to ask the House of Commons 
and the Speaker to attend Greenwich Fair and roll themselves 
down from the top to the bottom of Greenwich Hill, every one 
would have laughed at the admirably-acted, round-mouthed 
jollity of the new-made British Peer, and at the wonderful 
power possessed by a Prime Minister weighted by so many cares, 
to throw them off for a moment, and unbend in society of the 
hearty old English type. But in the speech which Lord 
Beaconsfield actually delivered, these excursions to Greenwich 
Hill, these involuntary reversions to barley, are bits of pure 
cynicism, and will do more than anything else to persuade the 
people that the House of Commons did not misunderstand Mr. 
Disraeli’s drift when they laughed at his witty sally about the 
Oriental people who are apt to terminate their connection with 
prisoners, not by torture, but “in a more expeditious manner.” 
The speech at Aylesbury was the most cynical of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s performances. He is reverting in his old age to 


the mood of Vivian Grey, and trying how much the people he. 


governs will bear from him. The nation, as he well knows, 
is in thorough earnest about this Turkish mockery of government 
which it has been our policy to bolster up. But that only 
makes it more sport for Lord Beaconsfield to launch his 
taunts right and left, and show how superior he can 
be to the country whose affairs he condescends to admin- 
ister. We are enthusiastic, he tells us, but that only 
makes us the prey of designing men, whose conduct 
is even more atrocious than that of the murderers, 
plunderers, and violators who have been filling with broken 
hearts the villages and towns of Bulgaria. Perhaps the only 
person in England who took this extraordinary bit of theatri- 
cal rant from Lord Beaconsfield as a burst of real indignation, 
was the writer whose effusions must have first suggested to 
Lord Beaconsfield the grotesque scale of moral comparison 
which he only somewhat broadly caricatured,—the writer, we 
mean, who declared many weeks ago that to impute to the 
British Government any share of culpability for these atro- 
cities, was as wicked as the conduct of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in permitting them, and leaving their perpetrators 
unpunished. Lord Beaconsfield’s “passionate outburst of 
denunciation” will read to the great majority of his 
readers about as much like the natural expression of 
intolerable indignation as St. Aldegonde’s similar burst 
of denunciation in “Lothair” against the Liberal Whip, 
whose summons he receives at Jerusalem :—*‘ A most infernal 
letter from Glyn; most insolent. If I do return, I will vote 
against them. But I will not return. Ihave made up my mind 
to that. People are so selfish,’ exclaimed St. Aldegonde with 
indignation,—‘ they never think of anything but themselves.’” 
“The letter of the Opposition Whip,” remarks the novelist, 
“ did not deserve the epithets ascribed to it by St. Aldegonde ;” 
and no doubt the same personage was perfectly well aware that 
no statesman or politician who has spoken on the subject of 
the British policy in Turkey has deserved the epithets showered 
on him by Lord Beaconsfield, in the fine frenzy of a stage 
effect. He was as little serious, we imagine, in that part of 
his speech, as he was in the later part, when he assumed the 
rollidking style, and imagined the Speaker and all the Members 
of the House of Commons rolling down Greenwich Hill. And 
perhaps we ought to say the same of Lord Beaconsfield’s wild 
denunciation of Servia for her “ outrageous and wicked war,” 
for “ outraging every principle of public morality and every 
principle of honour” in declaring war on the Porte. Clearly, 
this was not serious. A moment before Lord Beaconsfield 


declared it was not Servia, but the Secret Societies,—the same 
Secret Societies which he had hymned in “Lothair,”—which 
made war on the Porte. It was “* Mary Ann,”—it was the “divine 
Theodora,”—not M. Ristics and Prince Milan, who were respon- 
sible for this “outrageous and wicked war.” A moment after, he 
took great credit to Lord Derby for being so ready to pull Servia 








LT 
out of the scrape into which she had plunged, when she entered 


on this “ outrageous and wicked war.” These are the j 
sistencies of a lordly actor. A statesman really filled with the 
indignation which his words appeared to convey, could never 
have committed them. Lord Beaconsfield was lost for the. 
moment in his “ Lothair” mood. He was presenting in an, 
easy, artistic way various attitudes of mind which it might 
be possible successively to assume on this subject, rather than 
really possessed by any of them. Just as he was often on the 
very edge of discussing whether the barley of this year had or 
had not “that brightness which brewers love,” so, no doubt, 
in the denunciatory he was inventing various specimens 
of brilliant indignation, and asking himself, as he pronounced 
them, whether they had the ring which orators love, 

The only vein of indignant anger really appropriate to the 
occasion was too stale for Lord Beaconsfield ; all the little orators 
of the country towns had expressed their horror of what the Turks 
had done, and Lord Beaconsfield would not sully his reputa- 
tion for originality by following them even for a moment. The 
most he could manage to admit, and we wonder he admitted so 
much,was the hypothesis that “ the Porte may have ten thousand 
faults, I will not say crimes,”—and there his original mind wag 
compelled to stop. To have gone further would have been 
to fall into the vulgar ruts of common-place British feeling. ’ 
The mortal sins were the sins of English orators and Serviay 
statesmen. The venial sins, which he did not attribute to the 
Turkish Government, but from which he did not venture abso- « 
lutely to exonerate it, were trifles which, in comparison With the 
declaration ‘by Servia of “this outrageous and wicked war,” 
shrink into insignificance and disappear. That is the amount 
of sympathy which Lord Beaconsfield has for a popular feeling 
deeper and more profound than any which the nation 
has felt in the recollection of any living man. He 
caps its passionate detestation of organised cruelty and lust 
with the mock-heroics of a still more vehement detestation of 
unpatriotic English politicians and unscrupulous Servian rebels, 
Then he tenderly intimates that perhaps even Turkey has her 
faults,—he will not call them crimes. Again, as to the practical 
demands of the English people, he merely ridicules, with what 
he deems, no doubt, unmerciful banter, the remedy for Turkish 
misrule which Europe applied so successfully twenty years ago 
to the administrative abuses of Moldo-Wallachia, and suggests. 
nothing else in its place. Further, he declares what seems 
to be as far as possible from the truth, that Turkey has 
completely “crushed” these “ungrateful” Servian subjects.of 
hers. And when he sat down, he had made for his Govern- 
ment but a single point,—that by its influence it had gained 
for Servia that suspension of hostilities over which General 
Tchernaieff is still chafing and fretting. As for any satis- 
faction to the English desire that the wretched States which 
the Porte does not govern, but does harass and plunder, shall 
be safe against their mortal enemy for the future, Lord 
Beaconsfield said not a distinct word, though he asserted in 
the vaguest possible phraseology that Lord Derby had laid 
down satisfactory principles by which to regulate the future 
relations between the Porte and Christian subjects of the Porte. 
Considering that after the Berlin Memorandum was pressed 
upon him, and rejected, Lord Derby had nothing to suggest, 
except that if Servia and Turkey fought it out, it might subse- 
quently be possible to find a solution of the difficulties which he 
then regarded as insurmountable, and that, according to his own 
admission, since that time, the difficulties of the solution have 
been vastly multiplied, it is not possible to attach much value 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s confident assurance that Lord Derby has 
the true solution of the problem at his finger-ends, and will satisfy 
all reasonable persons, if the British nation will but cool down 
from its heroics, and be content to deal with facts as they 


are. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s speech is the worst and most unexpected 
blow the Government could have received. No one who had 
watched him, and who was not heart and soul with Turkey, was 
at all prepared to trust his foreign policy ; but it was expected 
that he would be adroit, prudent, persuasive, and offer as much 
show of sympathy to the passionately expressed wishes of the 
country, as might be in any way consistent with doing nothing 
effectual after all. But he has not even offered to the country 
the homage of so much as trying to seem in sympathy with it. He 
has launched against it a cynical and almost whimsical defi- 
ance. He has acted indignation against every one for whom 
the nation feels any cordial sympathy, and expressed tenderness 
only for the hypothetical faults of Turkey. What will his 
colleagues say to this tormenting bit of political caprice and 
mischief-making? Will Sir Stafford Northcote, who strove so 
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anxiously to persuade Edinburgh that the Government was 
keenly alive to its moral responsibilities, and deeply penetrated 
with horror at what had happened, enjoy this practical 
joke of his chief's? How will Lord Salisbury, who had 
‘ust recorded in dignified language an echo of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s feeling, tolerate this squib? How will Mr. 
Cross, who is the soul of good-sense and good-feeling ? 
How will Lord Carnarvon, who probably feels for the 
Christian States of Turkey at least as keenly as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself? This ought to be a crisis to try to the 

uttermost the loyalty of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, 
and even, we think, to: prevail over that honourable personal 
feeling which renders colleagues so reluctant to embarrass 
their chief. The country does not desire to have this 
matter turned into a party question. If the Conservatives 
can—and surely they can—give full expression to the conscience 
of the country, that is what the country most desires. But it 
is not to be borne that the Prime Minister should simply make 
a laughing-stock of the English people’s strongest and deepest 
convictions, And though we all hope to see this matter 
dealt with by Conservatives, can we longer endure to see it 
dealt with by & Prime Minister whose levity is so ostentatious, 
and whose scorn for the national opinion is so contemptuously 
expressed, or by the feeble and half-hearted Minister whose 
policy he so jocularly defends? For the last three months 
every speech uttered by Lord Derby or Mr. Disraeli has been, 
as far as we can judge, almost anxiously calculated to alienate 
the heart of the nation, and to make Englishmen hold in the 
lightest possible esteem the judgment of our First Minister and 
of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. A climax was, however, 
reached at Aylesbury on Wednesday, which may well lead to a 
salutary crisis. 





MR. BARING’S REPORT ON THE BULGARIAN 
MASSACRES. ; 
M* 


BARING’S Report was published on Tuesday,—at least 
the public, for anything that 


a month after it might well.have been i hands of 

i boration or 

of late-dated pieces justificatives to account for the long delay 

after the preliminary Report. The delay is important only as 

last illustration of the whole policy of the ileur in the 
matter, which has been one of deliberate delay, and reluct- 

ance to admit their own gross incredulity as to the hideous 
barbarity of their docile pupil,—the pupil of whose ardent desire 

to be guided by the advice of the British Minister Mr. Disraeli 

assured the House of Commons on the 17th July. Certainly 
Mr. Baring’s Report, now that it has appeared, will not 
hasten that cooling-down of the public emotion which, 
as we are daily assured by the Mahommedan journals, 
is rapidly taking place, while the news-columns of those very 
journals are crammed with evidence of growing heat and even 
fiercer ebullition. Mr. Baring tells us, and assuredly with 
perfect truthfulness, though hardly with perfect self-knowledge, 
“T can honestly state that I started with no preconceived ideas, 
though in the eyes of certain persons this was reprehensible in 
the last degree, and that it has been throughout my earnest 
wish neither to palliate nor exaggerate the acts of Turks 
or Bulgarians.” However unconscious of preconceived ideas 
as to the character of the atrocities Mr. Baring may have 
been, it is clear that he was not entirely without preconceived 
ideas as to the origin of the Bulgarian insurrection. The very 
first sentence declares that it was fomented by “schemers in 
Moscow ;” and nearly his last sentence qualifies his indignation 
over “ the deeds of blood he has spoken of” by a “ but,” which 
returns to the same theme,—“ but the infamous conduct of 
those agitators, who to serve the selfish ends of States whose 
only object is territorial aggrandisement, have not shrunk 
from exciting poor, ignorant peasants to revolt, thus desolating 
thousands of homes, and leaving to a fine rich province a 
legacy of tears, should not be allowed to escape without its 
share of public execration.” This is an approximation,—only 
an approximation, it is true, for who can emulate the courage 
of Lord Beaconsfield ?—to the great denunciation in the Prime 
Minister’s speech of Wednesday, of those who use the English 
enthusiasm on this subject for their own sinister ends as being even 
worse than the perpetrators of the Bulgarian atrocities. Mr. 
Baring is not quite so furious in his way of putting things, but 
while he is only “justly indignant” at “ the deeds of blood,” he 
finds a much stronger word, “ execration,” for the apostles of Bul- 
garian insurrection. Nor is he even fair to those who have been 
engaged, like himself, in investigating the extent of the Turk- 


at Otloukeui, to attack them :—“The newly-appointed Mudir 
was to occupy his post at the time, and was murdered outside 
the vi While at Otloukeui I conversed with 
many of the villagers, and none of them denied that 
the Mudir was murdered outside; but some persons who 
wish to be more Bulgarian than the Bulgarians, and whose 
only object it is to make the Turks appear as odious as possi- 
ble in the eyes of the world, so as to lead to the speedy dis- 
memberment of their Empire, do not hesitate, by a most 
unworthy piece of special pleading, to acquit the people of 
Otloukeui of this murder. They say the village had no Mudir, 
so how could he be killed in the village? It was true he was 
killed, not inside, but outside,—which, as far as he was 
concerned, makes no material difference.” If the allusion 
is, as we suppose, to the Daily News’ Special Commissioner, 
Mr. MacGahan, Mr. Baring has allowed his prepossessions to lead 
him into a serious blunder. The only fact which Mr. MacGahan 
stated was quite consistent with Mr. Baring’s statement, though 
Mr. MacGahan may have given a bad reason for his impression. 
“ Tt was said,” says Mr. MacGahan, “ that the wife of the Mudir 
here at Otluk-kui had likewise been killed. As I have already 
stated, there was no Mudir in this village at the time of the 
outbreak, and his wife could not therefore have been killed.” 
Mr. Baring states that the new Madir was killed, but does not 
state that his wife was killed. Mr. MacGahan states that the 
wife was not killed, but does not deny that the Mudir was 
killed,—unless by a very doubtful sort of implication. There 
is, therefore, no reason at all for the odious charge which Mr. 
Baring has so hastily levelled—we suppose at Mr. MacGahan. 
Perhaps we have already said too much on the unconscious 
bias of this report. But it is desirable that the unconscious 
bias should be recognised, in order to assure ourselves that 
Mr. Baring, however little he may know it himself, 
was very well disposed to throw as much guilt on 
the insurrection, and as little on the ruffians who sup- 
pressed it, as a man of rectitude and honour could. Making 
allowance for this evident though involuntary and unconscious 
bias, Mr. Baring’s Report will be found to make the case against 
the Turkish Government considerably worse than before. - It 
is true, he limits the number of the slaughtered in the eandjak of 
Philippopolis to about 12,000, while Mr. Schuyler had estimated 
them at 15,000. Again, Mr. Baring estimates the number of 
Mussulmans slaughtered at not more than 200,while Mr. Schuyler 
accepts an account which puts the number at 155, of whom 
only twelve were women and children. Mr. Baring says that 
the insurgents burnt four small Turkish villages, and a village 
of mixed Mussulmans and Bulgarians, as well as at least one 
mosque. Mr. Schuyler reported that no purely Turkish village 
was attacked or burned, and no mosque desecrated or de- 
stroyed, But these are differences so trivial that, on the whole, 
Mr. Baring’s Report is a very powerful confirmation of all the 
worst atrocities established by Mr. Schuyler and the Daily News’ 
correspondent,—and a confirmation given in the teeth of a very 
strong bias in favour of the Turks, of which Mr. Baring is uncon- 
scious, but which he gives us the amplest means of establishing. 
On one side of the case, and that the worst forthe Turkish Govern- 
ment, Mr. Baring very much strengthens the indictment against 
it. “ The Porte,” he says, “ has, moreover, given a powerful handle 
to its enemies and detractors, by the way it has treated those 
who took an active part in the suppression of the insurrection. 
Those who have committed atrocities have been rewarded, while 
those who have endeavoured to protect the Christians from the 
fury of the Bashi-Bazouks and others have been passed over with 
contempt,—e.g., Shefket Pasha” [who burnt villages and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants when there “ was not a semblance of 
revolt ”] “holds high office in the Palace. Hafiz Pasha” [the 
commander under whom the Turkish troops burnt, and pillaged, 
and ravished at Otluk-kui] “ has a command in Servia. Achmet 
Aga” [the wretch who was guilty of superintending the most 
awful of the iniquities committed,—those at Batak,—and whom 
Mr. Baring compares to Nana Sahib] “has been decorated ; 
so have Tussoun Bey” [who burnt and pillaged Klissura], “and 
Nedjib Effendi, Kaimaikan of Plevna” [who pillaged and burned 
at Yeni-keui when “ all resistance was at an end } “On the 
other hand, has any reward been given to Hafiz Effendi, who 
saved Yamboli; to the Mutevelli of Karlovo, to Husni Effendi, 
commander of the troops at Yamboli, who saved those places ; 
to Rustem Effendi, Yuzbashi at Tournova, who, having fought 
against insurgents really in arms, saved the prisoners from the 
fury of the mob ; or to Haydar Effendi, Mutessarif of Slimnia ?” 
This is the most damaging attack on the responsibility of the 
Turkish Government for these outrages which has yet been 
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doubt how far the Government at Constantinople were aware 
of the guilt of those whom they decorated. It was their 
business to know what sort of men they were decorating, just 
as it was their business to know what sort of men they were 
leaving undecorated. It is obvious that a bloody and violent 
reputation was the one which did those who obtained it the 
greatest service at Constantinople, and that one of self-restraint 
and mercy was a repute of no value. 

But the most important part of Mr. Baring’s Report is, 

rhaps, his general account of the anarchy in Bulgaria, and 
the frightful difficulty which would beset the Turkish Govern- 
ment, even if it could really be in earnest in desiring to 
restore the reign of order and of confidence in its justice. 
After robbing the people till in many places they are paupers, 
the Government of Constantinople should, if they wish to 
restore order, first restore effective protection, and then remit 
the taxation which they have made the people quite unable to 
pay. But that is just what a Turkish Government never did 
yet, and never will do, In the Herzegovina, as any one may see 
who, instead of wading through the Blue-books, will read Mr. 
Rutson’s very able paper in the Fortnightly Review on 
Turkey in Europe, the cause of revolt has been just this,— 
first, the farmers have been impoverished by the Turkish offi- 
cials, and then they have been surtaxed to make up for the dimin- 
ished yield of the taxes. Even when you get a good superior 
officer who objects to this sort of pillage, the inferior officers 
extort bribes of which their superiors know nothing. If 
this has been so in the Herzegovina, the prospect in 
Bulgaria is infinitely worse. “What is wanted,” says Mr. 
Baring, “to restore tranquillity is » strong hand and a 
master-mind. There is now hlovud between the Christian 
and Moslem, and each one regards the other with bitter 
animosity. To allay this, and to cause things again to flow 
in their natural channel, requires a man of no ordinary 
capabilities, who, with powers enlarged beyond that of an 
otdinary Governor, and action unhampered by too many orders 
and counter-orders from the central Government, would deal 
out justice unflinchingly and impartially to Mussulmans and 
Rayahs.” That is just what was recommended for the Herze- 
govina,—a province which had not suffered the tenth part of 
what Bulgaria has now suffered; and Wassa Effendi, “ an 
Albanian by birth and a Roman Catholic by religion,” was 
appointed to superintend the reforms. What happened? He 
was hampered and overruled, first by the Governor-General, 
and then by the Commander-in-Chief, and was starved of 
the financial resources through which alone he could have 
done any good, so that, his appointment was an utter failure. 
If that were so in the Herzegovina, where the blood-feud 
was mild to what it is now-in Bulgaria, it will be tenfold 
so in Bulgaria, where for some years to come every con- 
dition of confidence and prosperity must be wanting. The 
truth is, it is pure lunacy to look to the Government of 
Constantinople to regenerate a country which the frightful 
imbecility and vices of that Government, and nothing else in 
the world, have devastated. You might as well expect the 
wind to restore the homesteads and the shipping destroyed by 
the whirlwind. Any one who after reading Mr. Baring’s 
Report believes that the Turkish Government will or can ever 
accept Mr. Baring’s excellent advice, and undo its destructive 
work, will believe that a friendly invitation to thorns to try for 
the future to bear grapes, or to thistles to produce figs, would be 
followed by a plentiful supply of those agreeable fruits from 
those rather prickly and unpromising stocks. 





THE WAR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE announcement that reinforcements will immediately be 
sent to the Commander of the British troops at the 
Cape, is the most conclusive evidence that the Colonial Office 
regards the crisis precipitated by the defeat of the Transvaal 
Boers as a very serious one. Five weeks ago, when we drew 
attention to the alarming character of the complications which 
had arisen upon the northern frontiers of the European 
settlements in South Africa, we did not imagine that the 
necessity for Imperial intervention would so rapidly press upon 
us. The Transvaal Republic was believed to be strong 
enough to chastise and despoil the natives upon its borders ; 
the Boers had the reputation of stout and dogged fighting-men, 
endowed with a ruthlessness that is itself a potent force in 
uncivilised warfare ; their obstinacy and arrogance in rejecting 
the British offers of Confederation, and in holding firm to their 
own vigorous “ native policy,” were sufficient evidence, we were 
justified in assuming, that they had counted the cost of the 








struggle upon which they were entering, and in which 


were visibly the . Three forms of disaster were mo 5 
among the results of the Transvaal war,—the Boers might be. 
defeated by the Kaffirs; or they might be victorious, and age. 
their victory with cruel — ; or they might find themselyeg 
engaged in a prolonged, indecisive, and desultory warfare which 
would spread an agitation among all the native populations of 
South Africa, and perhaps involve our own Colonies in a races 
conflict such as that which was brought to an end in 1853 
The first and the most unlikely of these disasters thas 
actually happened. The Boers, who were led by President 
Burgers to attack the Kaffir tribes between the Transyaa) 
territory and the sea, have met with an overwhelming def 
and what is more surprising, have shown that they deserved 
it. In the first instance, they left their native allies to do the 
more serious part of the fighting, and skulked behind cover 
while their auxiliaries, the Amaswazies, with ext lebey 
gallantry and persistence, stormed the 
the enemy. Afterwards, when the Amaswazies had re 
tired, in disgust, it may be presumed, at the con. 
temptible conduct of their white leaders, the Boers at. 
tempted to force the mountain positions which are the 
seat of the power of Secoceni, the chief whose inde. 
a has been threatened by the ambition of President 

urgers and the Volksraad. But the invaders had not 
reckoned either upon the sturdy resistance that would be made 
by the Kaffirs, or on their own faint-heartedness. The first 
ambuscade in the obscure mountain passes daunted them ; they 
fell back after a slight loss, and with remarkable frankness 
came in a body to their General and bluntly told him that they 
had enough of fighting, and would rather go home again. With 
Roman fortitude and dignity, President Burgers besought his 
followers tokillhimratherthan disgrace him, but this request was 
not, seemingly, complied with. The “ stampede ” began, and the 
Transvaal Army melted away on their backward march like 
the Young Pretender’s Highlanders on the fatal retreat from 
Derby. ly a small body, held together under President 
Burgers’ immediate command, and closely pursued by Secoconi’s 
tribe, in arms and exulting, sought refuge in the Gold Fields’ 
territory. It is not yet known whether any stand can be made 
against the conquering Kaffirs in the outposts, and possibly Mr. 
Burgers may have been forced back upon the commercial eentre 
of the Gold Fields, the town of Lydenburg. 

The political consequences of these unexpected events must 
be of the first importance, though it would be premature to. 
measure their precise effect at present. The earliest news of 
the disaster was accompanied by a statement that a meeting at 
Lydenburg had called for the annexation of the Transvaal 
territory to the British Orown, and it has been, perhaps too 
hastily, assumed that the Volksraad will rush to the same 
conclusion, But it may be that the panic among the Boers is 
neither so deep nor so lasting as might be inferred from their 
discreditable conduct in the field. Lydenburg may not afford 
a fair sample of the spirit and purposes of the pastoral settlers 
in the interior. In the Gold Fields the influence of the Eng- 
lish is already considerable ; trading connections with Natal, 
a desire to be on friendly terms with the natives, who might 
become troublesome neighbours, and a distrust of the arrogant 
and reckless policy of President Burgers, were very conceivably 
stronger at Lydenburg than they would be at Pretoria. The 
Boers hate the Kaffirs with a hatred compounded of avarice, fear, 
and the sense of having wronged the objects of their detestation. 
Like most pastoral communities, the Transvaal, though very 


.| thinly peopled, is pressed upon by the craving of the settlers for 


new stretches of pasture-land. The ambition of its leading men 
for an access to the sea by way of Delagoa Bay, which would 
give them a direct trade of their own, and complete commer- 
cial independence of England, is another strong incentive to 
the aggression that has been punished by the recent defeat. 
There is a fierce passion in the hearts of the Dutch colonists 
to break the back-bone of Native power in South Africa, and 
to teach England, by an example not to be misconstrued, that 
her policy of clemency and of equal rights for men of all 
colours is a blunder. These motives have not been obliterated 
by the victory of Secocceni, though it is possible that they 
may be outweighed by the effect of that heavy blow. We 
cannot have to wait long for full and final information. 
Volksraad should have met three weeks ago, and have come 
to a decisive resolution, and the next mail must bring us the 
account of the debate, or at least of its result. 

It is certain, at any rate, that the British Government has been 
called upon to interfere in some way, and as to such interference 
two things are clear. We cannot, without great peril, maintain an 
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: non-intervention, norcan we attempt tointer- | principles as those on which Lord Derby proposed to settle 
attitude of aisclpelating for some securities inthefuture. The |them, before events in Bulgaria had ched their ghastly 
_ Government have acted like a reckless man, who, | light on the character of the relations that have subsisted, 
‘regarding all warning, sets his house on fire and then calls | that are at this moment subsisting, between them. Lord 
& Oia neighbour, who had remonstrated against his culpable | Beaconsfield sees no more ground now than he saw 
to help him in putting out the flames. This the | six months ago for going beyond the traditional 





~ ye own sake, as well as out of nei rly feeling, of mild remonstrance, of excellent advice, and above all, 
ig bound to do, but he is at the same time enti to exact} of firm determination not to lessen by any impertinent 





from the author of the mischief a promise to give up pyro- interference the just and salutary authority of the Porte 
technic experiments for the future. Lord Carnarvon had coun- | within its own dominions. There is no need, for our present 
gelled the Transvaal Government against the dangers of a war | purpose, to criticise this declaration. It is enough to take 
with the natives, and after that war had been entered upon he | notice that it has been made with extraordinary frankness, and 
did not hesitate to condemn it. His opinions are well known in | that it is not and does not profess to be in accordance with the 
South Africa, and the Boers must be aware that when they | wishes of the nation. It is a very unusual thing for a Prime 
call for English help, it will be granted only on condition that | Minister of England to admit that in conducting most difficult 
there shall be some assurance of a radical change of policy. | and important negotiations the Queen’s Government has not 
We cannot permit this handful of Dutchmen to indulge in | the consolation of knowing that it is backed by the country. 
fire-raising close to our own storehouse of inflammable goods. | Yet this is what Lord Beaconsfield says, in the plainest 
Fortunately there is an easy way out of the difficulty, if the | possible words. “It would be affectation for me to pre- 
Boers choose to take it, under no other compulsion except that | tend,” he says, that her Majesty's Government know that 
of events. The recognition of the Transvaal as a British| they are backed by the country at this moment. “A 
colony would not of necessity interfere with any of the liberties | great portion of the people of this country have arrived 
or privileges of the Dutch settlers, except that it would involve | at a conclusion which, in the opinion of her Majesty’s 
their acceptance of that just and liberal policy in dealing with | Government, if carried into effect would alike be injurious 
the natives which has secured peace for three-amd-twenty years | to the permanent and important interests of England, and fatal 
within and immediately outside our own borders. So much, | to any chance of preserving the peace of Europe.” When the 
indeed, we should in any case be entitled to imsist upon ; but | Prime Minister makes a statement of this kind, the need of an 
if the Boers of their own motion return to the protection of the | Autumn Session is demonstrated by the fact that he has made 
British flag, the result would follow quietly and as a matter of |it. A great portion of the people of England are convinced 
course. They would be prohibited from waging war upon their | that the policy that they wish to see carried out in Turkey would 
native neighbours, without the permission and direction of the | neither be injurious to the interests of England nor fatal to 
Imperial Government ; they would be compelled to observe cer- | the peace of Europe. It may be that their opinion on this 
tain elemeatary native rights, and to extinguish the embers of | point is worth nothing ; at all events, the leader of the Honse 
slavery even within their own territory. But they would escape | of Commons has implied that it is worth nothing. But more 
from their present dangers and from the more formidable ones | than this, they are convinced that if the policy they wish to 
which loom up in the future, and our own Colenies would not be | see carried out in Turkey would be injurious to the in- 
ied by the eternal menace of a conflagration the origin and | terests of England and fatal to the peace of Europe, 
the limits of which would be equally beyond our control.|it ought to be carried out, all the same. They are 
Fortunately, at the present moment the Imperial Government, | not willing that England should profit by the maintenance of 
thanks to Lord Carnarvon’s firmness in the ibalele | a Government which allows its people to be subjected, at the 
case, has boundless influence over the native mind, and | hands of its own agents, to massacre, outrage, and unnatural 
the advance of Secoceni possibly may be ghecked by aj crime. If peace can only be purchased at the cost of main- 
friendly message. At the same time, it is well to be | taining such a Government—maintaining it, that is, in the 
for a less satisfactory alternative, and we are | independence of all domestic or foreign control which it has 
to learn that the reinforcements for Sir Arthur | hitherto enjoyed—they prefer war. A clear issue is here 
Seine will sail for the Cape to-day or on Monday | raised between the Queen’s Government and a great portion of 
the Queen’s subjects, and the latter have a just right to insist 
that an issue of this tremendous moment shall not be decided 
while Parliament is not sitting. It is only in a question of 
THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. foreign policy that such an issue could be decided in 
HEN we wrote about an Antumn Session a fortnight | the Recess, because in matters of home policy Parliament 
ago, it seemed to be required by general constitutional | has itself to act, and not simply to sanction or negative the 
considerations, rather than by a pressing political necessity. | action of the Executive. But in matters of foreign policy, 
At that time, there was still reason to hope that the Govern- | the Executive, in the absence of Parliament, can act of its 
ment wonld recognise the revolution in the temper of the|own mere motion, and Lord Beaconsfield has as 
country with regard to Turkey, and would consent, however |as warned us that the Executive will so act. rd 
late in the day, to become the executants of a new policy.|Derby will “recur exactly to the position he occupied 
The most natural time for the announcement of such a change | before the Servian war,” and the Government will 
of purpose had, indeed, been allowed to slip, and Englishmen | maintain the interests of England and the peace of 
had learned that the alleged atrocities had really been com-| Europe in a manner which will completely contradict the 
mitted, withoutlearning at the same moment that their Ministers conclusion arrived at by a great portion of the people of 
were resolved that nothing like them should ever take place | England. ; 
again. But though the Government had declined to lead If this great portion of the people of England allow Lord 
the nation in its new path, it had not yet refused to follow it. | Beaconsfield to carry out his avowed intention without making 
It was still possible that the meetings which had then begun | a united and resolute effort to obtain a speedy meeting of Par- 
to be held all over the country might work this result, and in liament, they will deserve to see their wealth and their influ- 
that case, the main use of calling Parliament together in the | ence employed to bolster up a tyranny of which they are 
autumn would be to associate the Legislature in one of the all the time proclaiming their abhorrence. Of course, if that 
most momentous steps that an English Executive has ever had portion of the people which is opposed to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
to take, Turkish policy proves, after all, to be only a minority of the 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Aylesbury has given the | country, there will be no help for it. In that case, we can but 
demand for an Autumn Session.a wholly new character. It is | strive to modify this policy while modification is yet possible, and 
now as clear as words can make it that the Government | to reverse it when once it has been carried out. Even if they were 
is not prepared to follow the nation in its new path. The | sure that they were in a minority, it would argue a strange poverty 
atrocities committed in Bulgaria have not in the least of spirit in any portion of the English people not to do their best 
modified the Prime Minister’s estimate of the Turks, | to make a good fight; and when there is every ground to be- 
or of the policy which England onght to pursue towards lieve that they are in a majority, and that the public feeling 
the Turks. He rejoices in the suspension of hostilities, | aroused by the crimes of the Turks in Bulgaria cuts across all 
because it enables Lord Derby, on the part of the Govern- | party dist nctions and animates Conservatives as well as Liberals, 
ment to recur exactly to the position which he occupied | not to demand an Autumn Session would be to show that their 
before the Servian war. “The future relations that should | interest in the Eastern Question is only lip-deep. It is an 
subsist, between the Christian subjects of the Porte and the incidental advantage of such a demand that it constitutes the 
Turkish Government.” are-to be.settled.on precisely the same | best imaginable evidence that this agitation is not a party 
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agitation. If it were so, there would be nothing more to be 
dreaded than its transfer from the platforms of public meetings 
to the floor of the House of Commons. The appeal will be 
made to a body in which the Government commands a large 
and devoted majority. It is to no adviser, to no uninterested 
tribunal that we ask that the cause shall be carried. It is to 
a tribunal in which the majority of the judges are friends 
of the defendant’s. If the issue whether our policy in the 
Eastern Question were to proceed on the old lines or on new 
ones were a party question, there could be no doubt how 
Parliament would decide it. It is because we believe that it 
is far more than a party question that we counsel with so much 
confidence that it should be committed as speedily as may be 
to the keeping of Parliament. The attitude of Members to- 
wards their constituents is different when Parliament is sitting 
and when it is not. The attitude of Ministers towards the 
country is different when Parliament is sitting and when it is 
not. With all Lord Beaconsfield’s courage, we doubt if he 
would have spoken at Westminster as he spoke at Aylesbury. 

We said just now that that great portion of the Queen’s 
subjects which differs from the Queen’s Government as to what 
should be the policy of England in the Eastern Question has a 
just right to insist that Parliament shall be called together. We 
are well aware that the Constitution gives them very little power 
of insistance, but we are sure that if this little power be well 
and diligently employed, it will be found adequate to the need. 
The time has gone by when resolutions of public meetings can 
serve any useful purpose. They were valuable, as showing that 
the wind was beginning to set that way, but they supply no 
just measure of its force. The proper course to be taken is 
for the constituencies and such great public bodies as have a pre- 
scriptive right to be heard on great public questions to present 
formal addresses to the Sovereign, praying her to be pleased to 
call Parliament together as soon asmay be. We donot believe 
that if a sufficient number of these addresses were presented 
any Minister would advise any Sovereign to disregard them. 
We do not believe that the Queen would accept such advice, if 
it were tendered, without pointing out the danger and the im- 
propriety of seeming to shrink from meeting the Legislature. 
The Corporation of London has before now earned the grati- 
tude of the nation in moments of great political excitement. 
It could not establish a better claim to similar gratitude in the 
future, than by being the first to present such an address. But 
it matters little in what order the addresses are presented ; the 
main thing is, that they shall be numerous, urgent, and largely 
signed, 





1867 AND 1876 IN TURKEY AND ENGLAND. 
Y a curious coincidence, two statements on the Eastern 
Question from the year 1867 have been simultaneously 
published, the one in Turkey and the other in England, which 
have more than a curious interest at the present crisis. In 
November, 1867, Ali Pasha, the best and wisest of Turkish 
Viziers, was Extraordinary Commissioner of the Porte in the 
Island of Crete. The scenes which he witnessed on every side, 
and his reflections on the general condition of the Ottoman 
Empire, led him to compose a Memoir on the causes and 
remedies of the existing dangers, which, as he plainly saw, boded 
the total destruction of Turkish rule. This memoir has just 
been published at Constantinople, presumably at the instance 
of the Reform Party who are fighting a hopeless battle for 
the introduction of some approach to order, decency, and 
justice in the relations between the Porte and its Christian 
subjects. About the same time, the Duke of Argyle felt it his 
duty to pass upon the Tory Government of the day, with regard 
to its conduct of the Cretan question, a severe criticism, which 
is also so germane to the present miserable policy of the same 
mk that we cannot but be glad of its opportune republication. 
e Memorandum of Ali Pasha deserves to be considered, taking 
all things into account, the most important contribution to the 
cause of Radical Reform which has emanated from any past or 
present Turkish Minister. At the same time, it is calculated 
to deepen the conviction that Turkey is absolutely incapable 
of reforming itself. Passing over the lengthy prologue in 
which Ali Pasha devoteshimself to the task, so congenial to an 
Ottoman statesman, of unveiling the multiplied machinations 
of Russia—for the simple reason that Ali Pasha admits that 
it is the wretched condition of the Turkish Christians which 
gives Russia her opportunity—we light upon a confession of 
Turkish misrule, and of the necessity of sweeping and funda- 
mental reforms, at once most complete and most dispiriting. 
What, indeed, can be less reassuring than the admission by 





this wisest of Grand Viziers that Turkey can only be saved 
measures which we know perfectly well can never be made 
compatible with the ineradicable instincts of ninety-nine 

cent. of the Mussulman population. = 

Ali Pasha was aware that the Christian subjects of Ty 
were keenly feeling the distinction which Turkish law draws 
between Moslem and non-Moslem populations. “We gre 
subjects of this land, members of this State,” he describes 
them as saying, “ but because we are not Mahommedans we 
are only burthened with a mass of duties and obligati 
while in relation to our Mahommedan fellow-citizens we are 
not placed on a footing of equality, and we are according| 
despised.” “Such is the language,” continues Ali Pasha, « which 
is to be heard on all sides, and so long as the foreign agitators 
unceasingly strengthen these sentiments, our future position 
will become still more difficult, and it will be impossible for us 
to keep the Rayah in obedience. In consideration of these 
circumstances, it is necessary that the Sublime Porte should 
itself take the initiative and seek out the means for remoyij 
these seditious dispositions, and for rendering our subjects 
proof against the incitements of foreign revolutionists. This can 
only be done by placing our Christian subjects in a condition 
which will no longer compel them to look abroad for their refuge,” 
More generous, and also more wise than our Tory Mini 
Ali Pasha acknowledged that the work of the “ revoluti 
agitators ” could only be expected to stop when the Porte had 
relieved its Christian subjects of the necessity of going abroad 
for the satisfaction of their legitimate demands, by securing to 
them in Turkey every advantage which they could hope to 
obtain from Pan-Sclavists and Pan-Hellenes. With still 
greater magnanimity, this great Grand Vizier does not hesitate 
to declare that nothing is more short-sighted and shallow than 
the Mahommedan prejudice against the admission of. the 
Christians to full equality. Even in their present oppressed 
state, he says, it is the abilities of the Christians which have 
preserved the Turkish Empire. “ Unfortunately, it is only 
too true that we, the Mahommedans of Turkey, neglect the 
acquisition of knowledge, and that we do not endeavour to 
raise ourselves to the level of the civilised nations around us; 
and had we no Christians among us, we should no longer be 
able to administer this empire.” It is not in the speeches of 
Lord Beaconsfield, certainly, that we meet with a recognition 
of the great but cruelly oppressed capabilities of the Christians 
of Turkey, to compare with these upright words of the old 
Turkish statesman. Unfortunately, none of the recommenda- 
tions of Ali Pasha were ever carried into effect. The 
temporary fright of the Cretan Insurrection passed: away, 
drowned and subdued in the blood of the wretched Cretans, amid 
the worse than indifference of the Tory Ministry of Great Britain. 
The butcheries which had roused the Turkish Premier to such 
unwonted recognition of the untenable condition of Ottoman 
tule fell in 1867, as in 1876, unheeded and disregarded on 
the “light hearts” of the then Lord Stanley and the then 
Mr. Disraeli. The old, trite, empty parrot-talk about the 
“independence ” and the “integrity” of the Turkish Empire 
found the same stereotyped expression in the traditional 
common-places of the Tory leaders. The opportunity for im- 
pressing a policy of honest reform on the despicable Govern- 
ment of Constantinople was allowed to go by. The same old 
system of brutal sensuality on the Bosphorus and brutal 
oppression in the provinces entered on a renewed lease of de- 
grading and desolating power. “Order,” as Lord Beaconsfield 
would say, “once more reigned in Turkey,” until, for the 
hundredth time in the bloody and polluted annals of Turkish 
savagery, the horrors of Arkadi and Selino reproduced them- 
selves in our own day, and the mangled babes, ravished 
virgins, and ripped-up mothers of Bulgaria gave witness 
anew of the “spirited foreign policy” of a British Ad- 
ministration. 

There are few Liberals who entertain the notion that the 
Tory leaders would deliberately fall short of the duties of 
humanity, if once they were keenly convinced of the exigencies 
of a situation full of misery and terror. The truly grave fear 
which so many men besides Liberals share at the present 
moment is that some insuperable difficulty, psychological or 
other, perpetually intervenes to prevent the Tory chiefs from 
realising what the condition of the Christians in Turkey must 
always be, in the absence of sufficient guarantees against 
Ottoman caprice and brutality. Lord Derby is brimful of good 
intentions, but Lord Derby seems to be under an invincible 
inability to realise what Turkey is, and what the Christians of 
Turkey suffer. It is this Radical incapacity which makes him 
so prodigal of abstract observations and so barren of practical 
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ures. His various despatches on the Eastern Question 
pre more common-place truths and generalities, more Te- 
marks which nobody can gainsay, than the “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy ” of Martin Tupper. There he sticks, however, and 
there he is bound, apparently by some uncontrollable law 
of bis mental nature, always to stick. This characteristic 
of Lord Derby’s method of dealing with the Turkish 
Question comes out strongly from the perusal of the 
Duke of Argyll’s speech on the conduct of the Foreign 
Office during the insurrection in Crete in 1867. From 
inning to end of the Tory conduct of affairs at that time, 
we find the then Lord Stanley inditing the same sort of in- 
controvertible declarations of common international law, the 
same sort of observations on the duty of neutrality, and 
maintaining the same balanced attitude towards the Porte, as 
if the Government of Constantinople were an ordinary civilised 
Government, and the Christian population ordinary political 
insurgents, instead of being poor, down-trodden wretches, with- 
out protection or right as against any and every excess of a 
horde of licentious savages. So fine is Lord Derby's sense of 
the sovereign rights of the Porte to use all extremities of re- 
jon against “ revolted subjects,” that he even refuses per- 
press ga } . pe 
mission to our Consuls and our war-ships to afford the barest 
refuge to the miserable wives and daughters of the Cretans, 
flying for their honour and their lives to the shelter of the 
British flag from Albanian and Egyptian banditti. How grimly 
the following reads, in the added light of the recent Tory 
policy in Bulgaria! We quote from the Duke of Argyll’s 
“ My Lords, on the 20th of October the Government heard of another 
most significant fact. Your Lordships are probably aware that about 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of the island of Crete are Mussulmans. 
In consequence of what was actually going on, and of what was coming, 
the Mussulman authorities were taking care that the Mussulman 
women and children should be put out of reach of the war. Of this the 
Government were informed by Lord Lyons in his despatch of that 
day. On the 26th they were informed by Mr. Erskine that Consul- 
General Saunders had reported to the Government that mercenaries 
were being shipped from Albania, for the purpose of carrying on the 
war against Crete; and he added, that the Porte would do well to 
reflect before having recourse to the assistance of these reckless, 
sanguinary mercenaries; that even any momentary success ob- 
tained through their agency might be dearly purchased by 
the additional exasperation which could not fail to be imported 
into the conflict by the use of such allies. On the same day, 
the Government heard. from Lord Lyons his opinion that the 
conquest was being carried on with an animosity on both sides pro- 
ductive of most deplorable consequences. On the same day, the 
Government received the first petition from the Cretans, praying that 
her Majesty’s ships might be allowed to remove from Crete any 
Cuaristian women and children who might escape to the shore, and find 
refuge on board ship. Three days after that petition was received, the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary—of course, after consultation with 
the Government—despatched his first refusal to allow her Majesty’s 
ships to remove those women and children. The noble Lord's refusal 
was founded on the ground that to do so would be virtually a violation of 
the principle of neutrality.” 
“ Virtually a violation of the principles of neutrality !”—the 
protection of trembling women and children from hideous 
outrage “a violation of neutrality!” But, as we have said, 
this is only Lord Derby's way. It is nothing but Lord Derby’s 
radical incapacity for dealing with an extraordinary emergency. 
“On D 29a d request to sanction the removal of some 
of these people reached the Government, this time from Lord Jobn 
Hay, who was connected with a charitable fund for their relief. 
Addressing the noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary, he said :—‘ If you 
could send a ship, or let one call round the coast, with, if necessary, a 
Turkish official on board, in order to carry off these people, the last 
difficulty would have been disposed of.’ (p. 184.) The people referred 
to in that letter were about 1,000 women and children, who were 
anxiously awaiting the return of her Majesty’s ship ‘ Assurance’ at 
Selino. On January. 2 the Government again refused, and on the samo 
grounds.” 
A sort of half-hearted permission to receive these miserable 
fugitives in extreme cases and as sparingly as possible was 
subsequently given, but as soon as the Tory Government heard 
that the Americans were acting with more generosity, and were 
freely affording the shelter of their war-ships to the Cretan 
refugees, it actually made that fact an excuse, not for out- 
stripping the noble conduct of the American commanders, 
but for backing out of the work of mercy altogether, because 
the removal of the women and children of the insur- 
gents facilitated opposition to the Turkish authorities, 
through the weaker portion of the population being thus 
placed out of danger of the Bashi-Bazouks and the Egyptians. 
Here is what the Foreign Office wrote, as quoted by the Duke 
of Argyll :— 
“In reply, I have to acquaint you that even if her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had seen reason to alter the decision which has already been com- 
municated to you in regard to the removing of refugees to Greece, | 
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the necessity for their doing so would now appear to be much less 
required, inasmuch as they learn from Lord Lyons that the Greek 
Minister at Constantinople has been informed by the United States 
Minister that all refugees who may present themselves will be received 
on board the ships of the American squadron, which has been ordered 
to Candia for that purpose.” 

How worthy all this is of what we know of the recent policy 
of the Government, but at the same time, how it confirms our 
fears that the cause of the Christians in Turkey can never be 
defended, or even understood, by the present Ministers of the 
Crown! 








DOLLS. 

HE ‘+ dead season,” when we have the most beautiful days of 
the whole year, and the Parks and Kensington Gardens are 
revelations of unsuspected loveliness, offers a favourable oppor- 
tunity for indulging in the harmless pastime of looking in at shop- 
windows, which no one would confess to having time to do at 
livelier epochs, and so studying the smaller arts and industries. 
The magnificent objects of commerce are, for the most part, in 
eclipse ; even the ‘‘great bargains” have had their day ; modes 
are modestly represented by dubious articles which have not taken 
during the season, and are stragglingly paraded for the ensnarement 
of inexperienced provincials. Fanciful adjuncts to dress which no 
woman of fashion would have been seen without six months ago, 
or would dream of wearing now, are displayed with the ostenta- 
tion of a final effort; and the coming season is heralded by a 
tempting exhibition of furs and flannel, whereby bargain-hunters 
are persuaded that winter goods are to be had ever so much more 
cheaply by being purchased before anybody requires them. These 
features of the ‘‘dead season” one passes by and reasons not upon. 
But now is the time to inspect the shops in which the wonderful 
things which nobody can possibly want are sold,—the mysterious 
cutlery, including complicated machines for doing the simplest 
things; the cheap jewellery, where every conceivable vagary 
of bad taste is indulged in the article of brooches, and 
the multitude of second-hand silver watches implies either a 
general ‘‘ depression,” or promotion to gold on a large scale ; the 
minor bric-d-brac, among which ancient spoons and the chimney- 
candlesticks of former days figure largely, and real live snuffers 
and their trays may be found; the ugly and expensive fancy-work 
which never cheats anybody into the belief that the impossible 
patterns are worked at home; and the amazing stationery, 
whose arrangement has become quite a competitive art. Most 
fascinating of all are the toy shops,—not the very grand toy- 
shops, the splendid *‘emporiums ” in which every useless luxury 
and costly device of the day are reproduced in miniature for the 
children of this generation, who are above being amused by Jack- 
in-the-box, and who, having doubts on the Deluge at the age at 
which their grand-parents sucked the paint off the long coats of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, regard Noah's Ark with indifference ; 
but the smaller shops, where the stock is limited to the reasonable 
requirements of the children of the masses, and to some in 

particular, where the line is drawn at dolls. 

To the mind given to hasty generalisation, Dolls are apt to 
appear monotonous, possibly inane ; but what a mistaken notion 
that is, it needs only inspection of a good stock of them, and 
inquiry into the method of their production, to be convinced. 
‘The autumn lounger who cannot be attracted by a doll-shop must 
be hard to please and of restricted sympathies, for it is a world 
in little, and represents society not only in its simplest elements, 
but in its complicated forms and varicties. There is, indeed, a 
deficiency in masculine interest ; only in French doll-shops are 
‘* Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé” impartially represented ; in ours, 
gentlemen-dolls are few and unattached; mothers and children 
have the shelves and the window-fronts all to themselves, and 
occupy them in a variety undreamed of by the doll-buying world 
when the mothers of the present day played with dolls, 
and those works of art, as deficient in “outline” as Mr. 
Mantalini’s countess, were fashioned with a serene disregard 
to anatomy which even gutta-percha would be ashamed 
of now. Where is the Dutch doll of those vanished ages, whose 
unassuming joints worked on the principle of the axle, and whose 
stomach was as flat as those of the most unpleasant of Sir 
Samuel Baker’s clients on the White Nile? Where are the dolls 
with red dabs for mouths, and bodies composed of one 
thick pink-kid sausage, terminating in two thin pink-kid 
sausages (say, a Lyons and two Cambridge), with their ends 
shaped to the fineness of the feet of Miss Knag’s mamma, as 
mentioned in the awnals of Kate Nickleby's fortunes? They are 








no more to be seen, not even in the humblest shops; they have 
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vanished, with that zoological nondescript, a short barrel on four 
upright pegs, with a fragment of fur nailed at one end, and red 
wafers stuck all over its surface, which was last seen in the hands 
of Mr. Toole, when, as Caleb Plummer, he pathetically declares 
that ‘‘it is as natural as he can make it for sixpence.” 

Modestly attired in silver-paper, and curiously foreshortened 
by reason of their legs being doubled up to economise space, the | 
cheaper order of Dolls of the period return the gaze of the flaneur 
at the shop-window, with very little simper, and hardly any stare 
—the dolls of other days were all simper and stare—and exhibit 
a delightful variety of hair-dressing. Who doesnot remember the 
neat wig of tow curls of the corkscrew pattern which prevailed in 
our youth, and what middle-aged man cannot successfully search 
his conscience for a surreptitious removal of the small tin tacks 
which fastened that wig to the wooden skull of his sister’s doll, 
and for a chuckle of delight when he had succeeded in poking the 
black beady eyes back into the hollow cavern behind them, and 
heard them rattle? There were no real eyebrows and eyelashes in 
those days, no parted lips, and pearly little teeth—the first dolls 
provided with ‘‘ real” teeth, made from quills, were regarded with 
an almost fearful curiosity—and the children for whom dolls 
were bought were popularly supposed to make clothes for them. 
Very likely they never did, but the notion is not even enter- 
tained now, and the more important dolls take their trousseaux 
to their new homes in miniature Saratoga boxes. A modern little 
girl not only does not make her doll’s clothes, but she actually 
puts out her washing! She knows nothing of the delight of the 
doll’s laundry-day, with the drying-lines stretched across the inside 
of the high fender, and the loan of the private Italian iron with which 
Nurse got up her caps. If she has any imagination, and has been 
given.a verysplendid specimen of the modern doll, she is rather afraid 
of the brilliant waxen lady in a Worth costume, tied back, and 
flounced, with piles of golden hair, and face marvellously moulded 
to the last fashionable expression of flirtation or ennui. This is 
not a person to be patted off to sleep upon one’s pillow, propped 
up on the table while one is learning one’s lessons, or surrep- 
titiously dipped in the nursery-bath. Of grand dolls of this 
kind it may fairly be supposed that they are more blessed to the 
giver than to the receiver, and that the former are of the 
wealthy-bachelor, god-papa order, whose intentions are good, but 
whose domestic education is imperfect. They are beautiful 
objects in the shop-windows, and they faithfully represent every 
fashion and every folly of the moment. But what healthily-con- 
stituted child, with brains, would really care to have a model of a 
skating-rink, with two couples of rinkers, in correct attire and 
the daintiest miniatures of Plimpton’s skates, moving mechanically 
over the floor? Such a toy has nothing but its cost to recom- 
mend it, and the youthful proprietor who should pull it to pieces 
to see how it was done would command our approval. Other 
objectionable dolls are the fine ladies in promenade costumes, 





with ‘ realistic,” lank cheeks, tight mouths, wasp-like figures, and 
languishing eyes, with all the effects of bistre and belladonna | 


with a book on its knee, mechanical finger following the printed 
line; and close to him lie a heap of “nigger” dolls, scanti} 
clothed in a single garment, but so red-lipped, smili , woally, 
jolly, and natural, that one feels at once those are the dolls for 
one’s money, and for one’s young friends. They will not want any 
clothes, and knocking about will come quite naturally to them, 
So one walks on, with Mumbo in one pocket and Jumbo in the 
other, wondering admiringly at the pitch to which high art in 
dolls has been brought, but a little doubtful whether they were 
not pleasanter to their possessors in their lowlier estate. 

The most intelligent child with whom the present writer is 
acquainted has attached herself with unwavering constancy to a 
gutta-percha doll, whose original costume was exceedingly limited 
in extent, and who was introduced to her as “Jemima.” The 
young person in question was not quite up to dressing her new 
acquisition, she was only equal to undressing her, which she did, 
reducing her attire to the prettily-ribbed stockings and smart 
shoes, which she could not take off because they are integral 
portions of Jemima’s gutta-percha legs. The love of that 
child for that doll is curious to see. No toy, however ad- 
mirable in mechanism or art, has any chance against Jemima; 
even the whiskers and the truncheon of a gutta-percha policeman, 
coloured with an almost painful brilliancy, have displayed them. 
selves in a vain rivalry. Jemima’s mistress inaugurated their 
mutual relations by biting off Jemima’s nose, thus rendering her 
horribly like a mutilated Montenegrin ; this apparently satisfied 
her wish to learn what Jemima was made of, and ever since she 
has been convinced that her doll is all that is charming and beau- 
tiful. She sleeps with Jemima, she entrusts Jemima for brief, 
privileged intervals to the care of highly-favoured visitors, she 
shares her meals with Jemima ; and if she permits her attention to 


stray into other channels for a while, she sits on Jemima, in order — 


to keep her safe and have her handy, as Dickens describes the 
selfish old man at the sea-side reading-room sitting on one popular 
newspaper while he reads another. Jemima never was handsome, 
she is now most unprepossessing ; but she possesses two attrac- 
tions which, in the belief of the present writer, would outweigh 
in a child’s mind the charms of the grandest doll in our shop- 
window. She is flexible, and no one would dream of locking her 
up, and only giving her out to be played with ‘‘ when little people 
are very good.” 

A propos of Dickens and dolls, how mistaken he is in making 
Esther Summerson, in ‘ Bleak House,” address her doll as 
“Dolly!” No.child whose doll was her real friend would everdo 
such a thing, any more than any man who boasts the real inti- 
macy and confidence of a cat would call his four-footed friend 
‘¢ Puss,” 





THE POLICEMAN’S NEW FUNCTIONS. 
AS it ever struck the accurate observer of social phenomena 
that in times when a fresh Blue-book is issued every day, 








faithfully presented. Perhaps it would be absurd to talk of a doll | and our whole national life is laid bare in annual Reports, that 
as a moral, immoral, or unmoral agency, but children are at! each month of the year might be known by the name of the public 
least as well without suggestions of Madame Benoiton. | official whose doings and sometimes sufferings are recorded in it? 

Supposing the fléneur to be also an intending purchaser, his | It is in April that the Pauper reminds us that he is always with 
difficulty of choice will grow with every moment, as he catches| us. In May her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools comes to the 
sight of the waxen beauties which hang, like Bluebeard’s wives, | front, and with the graceful diction of his Report makes us almost 
in corners, who form garlands of florid cherubs across the window- | forget the annual refrain of the Committee of Council, ‘‘ Educa- 
tops, or peep at him from glass-cases with shy blue eyes or bright | tional results are not satisfactory.” In June the Civil Servant 
black ones, with sweeping lashes, distractingly real, and such lovely | blossoms into statistics. August is now the month of the 
hair! It is brushed back from their snowy temples in rippling, | Policeman; and as things are, or at least have been lately, he 
silken waves, or laid flat on their beautifully-shaped heads in soft | divides with the Grouse the attention of a public that has turned 
little curls ; it is braided in high coronets over the brows of the | from Parliamentary debates with the belief that it has been 
more intellectual—for there are dolls of talent and character | ‘‘governed over-much,” and that can hardly be stimulated into 
among the collection, whose bumps have been studied—or it is the quick pulsations of patriotic indignation by Mr. Schuyler’s 
tied up in irresistible “clubs” and “ pigtails.” The dark-| Report on the Bulgarian barbarities. The annual statements of 
haired dolls are less costly than the fair-haired, because | the representatives of the various orders of the Police hierarchy, 


fair hair (human) is much dearer than dark; and fair 
mohair is less successful, though it looks wonderfully bright 
and silky too, spread out on the shoulders of a_ beautiful 
waxen lady in a white dressing-gown, who is contemplating her- 
self in a looking-glass. If one can get a peep behind the window, 
one may see scores of waxen busts not yet stitched on to 
their respective bodies, and discern, in half-opened drawers, | 
hundreds of rosy, dimpled limbs—baby hands and feet—which | 
look very funny in their unassociated condition ; and one may 
quickly learn to distinguish the composite doll, whose foundations | 


from the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police to the 
Superintendent of a Cornwall township, are worth reading even 
for their literary graces, which, in their own way, are signs 
of progress. Colonel Henderson, indeed, writes seriously, a8 
if overweighted with the burden of his facts and of his own 
responsibility ; but his subordinates can afford to be rhetorical, 
and his brethren, the chiefs of the provincial forces, are evidently in 
training for that antithetical style of writing, aided by many italics 
and marks of quotation, which is beginning to characterise Blue- 
books, and which alone will make them permanently popular. 


are laid with paper and whose wax is merely “run,” from the The Salford Chief Constable cannot tell us quietly that drunken 


solid person, with no pretence about her, who is all wax. On| men within his district are in the habit of assaulting the police, 
a counter, in a small arm-chair, sits a demure waxen child, but he says, ‘Truly Salford en ribotte is Salford combative.” The 
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Dumfries Scavengers cannot ask their Town Council through the 
Police Superintendent to give them a rise of wages to the extent 
of a shilling a week without affirming that, unless they get it, they 
must ‘shuffle off this mortal coil.” The Scotsman who, fresh 
from his native heath, and from the abrupt jargon in which the 
impatient energy of his race finds appropriate expression, growled 
ing Metropolitans and the rounded sentences in which 
they express themselves, that the ‘“‘men talked in Times and 
the women in Telegraph articles,” will find some countenance in 
the Report of the Superintendent of No. 2 Metropolitan District, 
in which it is said, regarding the telegraph instrument, 
«that it inspires a wholesome dread in the minds of the 
de class is certain, and it may be appro- 

priately termed in this “line” the modern “ hue-and-cry;” or in 

that of the X or Paddington Superintendent, who says :— 

4 [tis palpable that the old adage, ‘If there were no receivers 

there would be no thieves,’ is strictly correct ; and the greater the 

facilities for getting rid of stolen property, the greater the incen- 
tive to become and continue thieves, and the less opportunity for 
the police to catch them.” It is a good symptom that the Con- 
stable is becoming literary, even although only as yet Blue-booky. 
Hitherto he has not been a man even of ordinary lower-class 
education. One of the Metropolitan Superintendents says that 
policemen are still chiefly obtained from the ‘agricultural and 
labouring orders ;” and others complain that their subordinates 
do not attend the education-classes provided for them, and sug- 
compulsion. But now that, according to Colonel Hender- 
son, the Police force is becoming popular, and that the emolu- 
ments of its members compare favourably with those of other 
presumably rival trades, the elevation, intellectually and other- 
wise, of the policeman may be looked forward to, and the Report 
of the Superintendent may vie in crisp statement of fact and in 
wealth of rhetorical surprise with that of her Majesty's Consul or 
of her Majesty’s Inspector. 
But the Constable seems destined to become more than a man 
of letters, with an income which is assured to him and is inde- 
pendent of the labour of his brains. He will soon be, and to a 
large extent already is, the most eminent practitioner in ethics 
that’ the nation directly through Imperial, or indirectly through 
local taxation, pays to take observations if not make 
experiments in its midst, The moral condition of the 
country could not be better ascertained than through 
the annual Reports of Chief Commissioners of Police, Chief 
Constables of Counties, Superintendents, Inspectors, and 
Inspectors-General. To a certain extent they let us know, 
‘by the number of arrests for drunkenness, whether we are im- 
proving or retrograding in regard to that form of self-indulgence 
which most easily besets us as a nation. The present generation 
is tremulously sensitive on the sacredness of life and limb, and 
it may be doubted if it does not consider cleanliness as before, 
instead of next to godliness; and upon the policeman is laid the 
‘burden of preventing the spread of disease, of seeing that the 
over-crowding of lodging-houses, the thronging of thoroughfares, 
the reckless dash of the driver of a “ light cart,” or the thoughtless 
insanitary policy of a suburban laundress, do not end in death ora 
typhoid epidemic, There is universal testimony that the policeman 
does this work well; that we are not only anarchy plus the con- 
stable, but would be moral and physical disease minus him. It is 
true that he is not able to put down drunkenness, but that proves 
nothing more than that he is unable to accomplish what should 
be easentially a moral end by means of legal force ; but he is now 
recognised as the silent, if somewhat inelegant, representative of 
those social forces which move on “ in their might and majesty ;” 
that Hyde Park disorderlies and Whitechapel ‘‘ roughs,” every 
one, indeed, but tipsy citizens, respect him. No doubt there are 
black-sheep in ‘* the force,” there are policemen who indulge in 
Vice themselves instead of recording their experiences of it, but 
they seem to be comparatively few, and the nation has no more 
efficient servants than those whose chief duty it is to record their 
observations of the beats of the national pulse. 

The services of the Constabulary in the interests of moral and 
physical health and of morals are at present great, but it strikes 
us that they might be increased in number, if not improved in 
quality. The policeman of the present day surpasses his pre- 
decessor of previous generations in the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of the details of crime, but he is universally admitted to be 
behind him in his power to get at its first principles; he can put 
& stop to peceadilloes or petty larceny, but he is unequal to the 
Solution of ‘‘ mysteries.” It is too much to expect that he should 
be so; his business is now prevention rather than cure, and pro- 
bably the secrets of crime will not be properly penetrated until 


there is a special State-corps of experts in the history and 
curiosities of the human heart. But in the meantime, could not 
something be done to throw open the chief posts in the British 
Constabulary to persons of greater and wider knowledge than at 
present enter the service, proper precautions being taken that a 
ladder of merit between the posts of night-watchman and of Chief 
Commissioner should be permitted and encouraged? The pro- 
fession of the policeman will soon be a lucrative one. Apart from 
the large prizes, in the shape of Inspector-Generalships and 
Chief-Commissionerships, which are to be found in connection 
with it, the salary of a Metropolitan Superintendent amounts 
to £7 13s. 11d a week, or close upon £400 a year; while that of 
the chief constable of a county is seldom less than £500, and 
occasionally rises to £800 a year. If such posts as these were 
given, through fair and unrestricted competition, followed by 
faithful service, to men who could prove themselves capable of 
ascertaining the sources of crime as well as of investigating its 
details, then the Service of the defence of our lives, our homes, 
our health, and morality might become a national one in the 
modern sense, and the crown be placed upon the edifice of our 
great system of the remedial treatment of crime, which we 
should admire more even at present were it not so familiar. 





THE AMERICAN LADIES ON TROUSERS. 
AS it not Miss Muloch who once wrote a panegyric on the 
fleecy hosiery of her childish days, as exemplified in 
drawers, calling them “those substantial under-vestments which 
we were not then ashamed to call trousers?” Evidently the 
American ladies do not share Miss Muloch’s unsophisticated 
nature. What, indeed, would the Congress on Female Dress in 
Philadelphia do for its oratory, if it were not ashamed to use 
such very homely and intelligible language as this? It may be 
questioned, indeed, if, under such circumstances, that Congress 
would have assembled at all. It is a curious fact that there 
appears to be some potent connection in the United States between 
rhetoric and what we used to call the Bloomer costume. It would 
appear, at least, that at Philadelphia the Congress on Dress was 
suddenly interrupted by voices from the spirit-world, and that 
the spirits of eminence who advocated the right of women to 
wear, not trousers, but ‘‘ garments of dual form for the legs,” 
were Demosthenes and Henry Clay. Surely it must have been 
Demosthenes who first suggested to the eloquent lady who 
advocated this great revolution the noble expression, ‘‘ garments 
of dual form for the legs.” It would take a mind of that grasp 
and intensity, of that nervous force and compressed feeling, to 
invent such an expression as this; and considerable as Henry 
Clay was as a speaker, we may be quite sure that he could not 
have done it. Nothing short of the simplicity and purity of Greek 
taste could have conceived it. Indeed, Demosthenes is not, we 
believe, interfering for the first time in the affairs of women in the 
United States. In a sketch of the life of Victoria Woodhull, by 
one of her spiritualistic admirers, which appeared the other day 
in the States, it was announced that Demosthenes has from the 
beginning taken a very strong personal interest in that lady's 
career, and has even signified to her that before she dies she 
shall be the first female President of the United States. 
Evidently a spirit who concerns himself so affectionately 
with the career of the great advocate of ‘‘free-love’’ would 
be sure to take a considerable interest in urging on the 
women of the United States to wear trousers. And none but he 
could have drawn, we think, the exquisitely worded resolutions in 
which Mrs. Mary E. Tillottson, of Vineland, New Jersey, embodied 
the nature of the reforms in female dress for which she was 
contending :— 

‘Whereas the fashionable dress of women is unnatural and incom- 
patible with health and exercise, is never likely to be consistent, and 
would not remain so if it could reach that point ; 

“ Whereas it is inhuman in form, in the infliction of obstacles to 
locomotion and respiration, thus causing constant waste of vital force; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved,—That as friends of humanity, we repudiate fashionable 
dress, and recommend individual choice in fabrics and forms of clothing ; 
that to obtain true lives and equal qe in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, to elevate woman above slaveries and pernicious habits, we will 
reason with her, admonish and entreat her to cease accepting aa 
burdens, licentious and murderous inventions, and use her own 
skill, and taste in forming comfort-favouring, labour-lightening, and 
life-preserving garments, 

“Resolved,—That such garmenture should be of dual form for the 
legs, as well as the arms, as their use and all reason indicate ; = 


the prejudice against trousers for women is based on ignorance 
tyranny, is fostered by many vicious and sordid motives, and ought to 





be banished from the earth by the full sanction and fearless effort of all 
good people. 
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‘‘ Resolved,—That women have duties in relieving the world of 
poverty, and that, by abandoning extravagant and debilitating costume, 
they directly reach the most fertile cause of human ills; and without 
this effort for prosperity, liberty, and equity, all others are abortive.” 
lt is, perhaps, to be regretted that Demosthenes has not yet mas- 
tered the idiom of the American tongue as completely as he did 
that of ancient Athens. ‘‘ Life-preserving garments ” certainly 
suggest something very different from the light dress which in all 
probability was intended,—though it is natural enough that a 
foreigner should not have guessed that when Englishmen talk of 
life-preservers, they mean a heavy instrument adapted to stun 
or kill by a blow on the head. But that is not the only 
peculiarity about these very rhetorical resolutions. | What 
exactly is shadowed forth when it is said that the fashion- 
able dress of women is ‘‘ never likely to be consistent, and would 
not remain so if it could reach that point,” is somewhat difficult 
to conjecture. ‘‘ Consistent,” in that absolute use, means, we sup- 
pose, consistent with itself. What kind of dress is consistent 
with itself? Isa hat consistent with boots? Is a collar con- 
sistent with socks? Certainly they are not inconsistent, because 
they covsist together. But then, so do the articles of the fashion- 
able dress condemned, and therefore it is quite clear that there must 
be some other meaning. It may be alleged, perhaps, that there 
are such things as absolutely inconsistent articles of dress,—that 
men cannot well wear together top-boots and trousers ; that women 
can hardly reconcile, at least on any principle consistent with the 
profession of wearing their own hair, chignons and flowing locks. 
But that can hardly be the meaning, for it would scarcely be 
worth while to condemn a fault of dress of which no one could 
be guilty. Perhaps the ladies who drew up these eloquent sen- 
tences meant by consistent, ‘‘ consistent with health and exercise,” 
—that is, they intended to amplify the previous sentence. But then 
they would be guilty of the absurdity of saying that a fashionable 
dress can never be, or at least remain, consistent with health and 
exercise, even though they succeed in their appeal to make 
consistency with health and exercise the standard of a better 
fashion in the future. 

Probably the truth is, that in spite of the valuable rhetorical 
aid of the spirits of Demosthenes and Henry Clay, these injudicious 
American ladies did not at all know what they would be at, and 
in a great effort to combine magniloquence of the highest order 
with a very simple practical purpose, fell into the mistake of making 
themselves and their cause supremely ridiculous, when there was 
nothing in it intrinsically ridiculous at all. ‘To tell the world that 
women ‘ by abandoning extravagant and debilitating costumes ” 
will ‘directly reach the most fertile cause of human ills,” is really 
80 exceedingly silly, that we do not wonder that reasonable people 
of all classes should hold back from any such movement. As if 
people could not be licentious and false and full of loathsome 
passions in plain costumes, adapted to give full play to the body, 
as easily as in tawdry and cramping dresses. As if abandoning 
petticoats and wearing ‘‘ a garmenture of dual form for the legs ” 
would be any more of a fountain of moral salvation than 
abandoning boots and shoes, socks and stockings, and 
wearing garmenture of a quinqual form for the toes. It would 
seem as if the more on the surface of things any reform is, 
the bigger are the words in which its advocates try to recom- 
mend it. Would it not be better to adapt the language to the 
occasion, and not try to persuade humanity that a creature in 
heavy petticoats must be a monster in whom the seeds of moral 
evil are lavishly planted and constantly watered ? 

In itself, it is by no means a wholly insignificant, though it is 
not a very profound need, which women have of some dress 
in which they can move more freely and take exercise without 
unnecessary fatigue. What creates the prejudice against this 
movement, is the number of women who join it who seem to wish 
to dress like men. That would be a very serious evil indeed, 
which no State should permit. But there is really nothing 
at all to prevent the adoption of a pretty feminine costume which 
would leave women able to walk, and climb, and skate, and ride, 
without the heavy and the weary weight of all those extraneous 
petticoats which have done more than anything else to keep 
women out of the open air, and so to give them their liability to 
all the countless ills which beset the nerves. Only if a reason- 
able reform in these matters is to be effected, it will not be by 
mountainous talk which makes it appear that this evil is the root 
of all physical suffering and of all moral iniquity. Demos- 
thenes and Henry Clay should have had better taste, if they were 
the guardian angels of the movement, than to permit its human 
exponents to disgrace a useful and humble suggestion in the 
florid and flighty periods of Mary E. Tillottson’s resolutions. 
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THOUGHTS BY THE WAY ON A BEATEN TRACK.—]j, 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Lucerne.—If I had required demonstration, as it were, by analysis 
and synthesis alternately, that nationality is a something which, 
although it may be connected with race and language, may yet 
also be entirely independent of both, the transition from Alsace 
to Switzerland would have given it to me. In Alsace you haye 
people of the same race, speaking virtually the same lan 

who are wholly foreign to each other in feeling ; those domin 
conquerors, these conquered, and clinging to people of another 
speech and blood. In Switzerland you have people of different 
races, speaking different languages, but yet perfectly friendly to 
one another, and forming willingly and visibly one nation. Your 
German proper now avoids, if he can, speaking French,—will rather 
speak English, however badly. Your German-Swiss speaks either 
German or French with equal willingness, according to his or her 
knowledge. 1t is curious te think of the inexorable fate which, with 
advancing civilisation, transforms every spot linked with the heroic 
histories of mankind into a show-place and resort for recreation, 
There can beno doubt that Switzerland generally, and—putting the 
mythical William Tell out of the question—the neighbourhood of 
the Lake of the Four Cantons perhaps more especially, has been 
the scene of some of the most gallant struggles for freedom that 
the world has witnessed. Now an hotel, a pension, a restaurant 
at least, rises on or in close proximity to every spot thus 
hallowed, and tourists, idlers, flock to it. And it is the same al} 
over Europe, so far as peace and good-order prevail. Yet it is 
perfectly natural. For all great and heroic struggles must take 
place hard by some coign of vantage which Nature has prepared 
for the brave,—in the narrow defile, on the steep hills, under 
cover of the wild wood. Hence the heroic spots of the earth 
must always be the picturesque ones, as soon as the taste for the 
picturesque shall have grown up. 

This is, indeed, only a change of aspect. But the change from the 
warlike, unquiet Swiss of former days to the quiet, pre-eminently 
peaceful Swiss of the present day appears at first sight to bea 
change of nature. Is it so in reality? I am inclined to think 
that it is at least less of a change than it seems; that the Swiss 
have carried into the arts of peace much of the energy and spirit 
of adventure which formerly were only displayed in those of war. 
In no country has railway enterprise been bolder. Think of the 
natural difficulties of the country, and then look at the network of 
railways which penetrate almost into every valley, and have be- 
gun, with the two Rigi railways, to climb the mountains. Where 
have more splendid buildings been planted for the reception of 
travellers, in the most difficult situations, on heights sometimes 
inaccessible, except on foot—often provided with gas of their 
own making—and this perhaps on the chance of being open only 
for a few months in the year? With what enterprise a little 
inland country, dependent on foreign nations for its coal, 
only able to obtain its raw material by transit through 
foreign custom-houses, has entered upon the field of manu- 
facturing industry, is known to all. It is, indeed, asserted by the 
contemporary novelist of German Switzerland, Gottfried Miiller, 
that a spirit of speculation, which he had originally described as 
characteristic of a particular town, has now spread through the 
whole country ; nor is it possible for me not to observe, even in @ 
a place like Lucerne, the number of banks, credit agencies, 
‘‘ Platzirung bureaus,” and other indications of this speculative 
spirit. Many of the large hotels, indeed, are notoriously failures, 
and some are insolvent, but this does not seem to prevent others 
from springing up. 

German-Switzerland does not seem a literary country. I asked 
of a bookseller here—a whole side of whose shop was filled with 
Tauchnitz reprints of English books—whether there were any 
recent works of any mark in Swiss literature. He showed me one 
or two collections of poems, which seemed very dull ; a drama, by 
the son of Zschokke, which did not tempt me ; the only thing, 
he said, he could recommend was the third and cheaper edition 
of a work by the author whom I have named above, Miiller’s 
‘Leute von Seldwyla,” itself published at Stuttgart. I 
asked the same question of another bookseller, who gave ® 
similar answer, mentioning in addition the publications 
of the Swiss Historical Society and some reprinted Swiss 
chronicles. The booksellers’ shop-windows are filled with English, 
French, German, even Russian books; but except perhaps & 
guide-book, the German books came from Germany, and the 
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French from Franee, not from German or French-Switzerland. In 
shops of less pretension, together with a large number of German 
translations from our railway literature, with the same sensational 
covers, a few Swiss works appear,—a cookery-book from Berne, 
a Lucerne treatise on the manufacture of brandy, a manual of 
military discipline, a popular jest-book, or perhaps some book of 

in dialect, such as the ‘ Lieder van Alten Seff” (a priest who 
ae 1745-1818, whose real name was Joseph Ineichen). Although 
Iam told that the works of the only great original novelist of 
German-Switzerland, Jeremias Gottlieb (Albert Bitzius), sell, the 
only copy of one that I have seen is the English translation of 
«The Soul and Money.” 

Of course Ziirich, not Lucerne, is the intellectual capital of 
German-Switzerland. But Lucerne is a sufficiently important 
city to exhibit more than a merely exotic literature. It is curious, 
when one thinks of it, that the small democracies of Greece 
should have contributed so much that is original to the world’s 

stock of literature, and the small democracies of modern Europe 

Switzerland and Holland—so little. It cannot be because the 

States in themselves are small. Florence in the middle-ages was 

small, and yet what a literary history was hers! Denmark is 

small, yet she has a complete literature of her own, and two names 
at least of world-wide fame,—(hlenschliiger and Andersen. 

Romanism here is visibly much less Mariolatrous than in France 
or Belgium. The inscriptions on the tombstones in the quaint 
cathedral churchyard speak almost invariably of Christ only. The 
way-side images are almost invariably crucifixes, not the Virgin 
and child. There was a time when nearly the whole literary 
glory of Germany streamed forth from a petty Saxon duchy. The 
case is the more remarkable as respects Holland and Switzerland, 
that both have been the asylums of free thought for illustrious 
exiles, and have been irradiated by foreign genius,—nay, have 
through it exercised a powerful influence over other countries. 

I do not, however, feel certain that it will always be so in 
Switzerland. With the extraordinary advance which has been 
made in popular education, and the pride which the Swiss take 
in their schools, and—the Ziirichers at least—in their University, 
it appears impossible that any Swiss village Milton can henceforth 
remain mute and inglorious, and it is difficult to believe that a 
country so splendid should have no men of real genius to bring 
forth. French-Switzerland, moreover, has already made its mark 
in literature, out of which the name of Rousseau can never drop ; 
and in our own times, Vine and Sécrétan, ‘Tépffer, Madame de 
Gasparin, and Victor Cherbuliez have held a worthy place among 
the writers of the day. 

Rigi-Staffel._—This is really a pleasant little place, far prefer- 
able, I should say, to either Rigi-Kulm or Rigi-Kaltbad for any 
lengthened stay. One gets tired after a time of a merely panoramic 
view, and the green valley and green hills in the foreground, 
stretching up to the snow-mountains yonder, give a constant 
loveableness to the scene. 

Although the Times and Daily News regularly scale these heights 
during the season, we are here curiously indifferent to politics. 
The great events of the day, in three languages, are the going up 
or coming down of the railway cars, empty or full, between 
Vitznau or Arth and the Kulm; the comparative fullness of the 
various Rigi hotels; the reported bad fare of the Kaltbad; the 
storm which last week blew in the windows at Fiist ; last, and I 
am afraid, to almost all but the newest comers least, thesun. Poor 
old Sun! we have all read in George Eliot of Mrs. Poyser’s cock, 
who thought the sun rose on purpose to hear him crow. I fear 
it must be very difficult for Rigi hotel-keepers not to play uncon- 
sciously the part of that cock. The sun has become a regular 
part of their stock-in-trade. Sunrises and sunsets are for them 
really, not metaphorically, golden. A few wet or dull days soon 
empty their houses; the report of a particularly bright morning 
fills them again, till September passes by, and the splendid hotels 
have to be left empty till next May, in charge perhaps of a man 
and a dog. 

I think I observe that among the Swiss, French is considered 
the more polite of the national languages. A lady settled at 
Bienne, a borderland between French and German, is careful 
here to speak French to her husband and family in public, though 
evidently a perfect mistress of German, and speaking it 
privately with her husband, to whom it is evidently more 
familiar. So the other day at Kiissnacht the waitress quite 
Shrugged her shoulders over the waiter’s ignorance of French. 


Lucerne again.—A custom, I find, prevails among the servants 
at the hotels and pensions here of migrating like the birds with 


impetuous character. 
the Uppercross party’s merriment attracted the envy of Mr. Elliot 
—the unknown and unknowing cousin—as he sat alone, wishing he 
had any excuse for making their acquaintance? Here, at any rate, 
as we turned the corner of the street to the beach, was the very spot 
where Mr. Elliot’s glance of admiration at Anne, as she returned 
glowing from her windy November morning’s walk, revived Captain 
Wentworth’s old ardour of feeling, and prepared the way for his 
return to his senses. Here, too, were the Assembly Rooms, which 
the Musgrove party naturally found lifelessin November, and which 
appeared, as far as we could see, equally lifeless in August also. 
Here, again, it was that Captain Benwick came flying by to fetch 
the surgeon for the insensible Louisa. And here, surely, close on 
the Cobb, was that very minute house of Captain Harville’s 
which his ingenuity fitted with all sorts of contrivances to make 
up for the smallness of the space and the deficiencies of the 
lodging-house furniture. 

appeared to be extant still. 
party on the Cobb, forgetting that Anne Elliot,—I should say, 
Mrs. Wentworth, that *‘ too good, too excellent creature,” as she 
is called by her lover in the soberly passionate language of the 
beginning of the century,—must, if still living, be eighty-seven this 
year, and her husband well on into the nineties, while even 
Louisa, now Mrs. Benwick, if indeed her constitution has survived 


in the pension where I am, spent last winter in Mentone, and 
means to spend the next in Nice. They do not apparently go 
singly, but in parties of several together. This is, indeed, much 
less curious than the Engadine custom of the school-teachers taking 
engagements as waiters during the brief summer season. It has 
some resemblance to the travelling of the German or French 
journeyman, a practice which appears to extend throughout 
Switzerland, except that the change of place is only for a few 
months at a time, and to a definite locality. J.M. L. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A DRIVE IN DEVONSHIRE.—II. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srtr,—Lyme Regis is a precipitous place, and associated with pre- 
cipitate people. Its principal street seems, as Miss Austen says, 
to hurry down into the water ; the cliffs in the neighbourhood 
are fertile in landslips ; indeed, much of the shore is now a lovely 
wilderness of crumbled cliff, overgrown with the finest sward, and 
ferns, and shrubs. It was at Lyme that Monmouth landed when 
he hurried into his premature revolution; and at Lyme that 
Louisa Musgrove, in Miss Austen’s novel, when intending to 
jump into the arms of Captain Wentworth, fell almost lifeless at 
the feet of Captain Benwick, and by consenting to console the latter 
for his recent grief, set the former free to return to his allegiance 
to Anne Elliot. Macaulay speaks of the town asa ‘‘ small knot of 
steep and narrow alleys, lying on a coast, wild, rocky, and beaten 
by a stormy sea,”—not, I think, a very happy description, for on 
the whole, Lyme is contained in its single street, which, though 
as steep as a street can be without spilling its inhabitants into 
the water, is wide, bright, and picturesque. I wonder where 
exactly it was that Monmouth landed, drew his sword, and kneeled 
to thank God “ for having preserved the friends of liberty and pure 
religion from the perils of the sea,” before ‘leading theta over the 
cliffs into the town.” It can hardly have been on the side of Pinney, 
for the cliffs there are too steep. Can it have been in pretty little 
Charmouth, where the Char bends and wriggles about till it can 
find a channel through the shelving and mounded beach into the 
sea, and where a great break in the line of cliffs opens out the green 
uplands and wooded slopes of Wootton, through which the pretty 
stream bubbles away so pleasantly? I wonder why Monmouth did 
not land at the Cobb itself, which, according to Macaulay, is as old 
as the Plantagenets, though since Monmouth’s time, and even, I 
take it, since Miss Austen's, that picturesquely curving break- 
water has been rendered considerably more solid and convenient. 
Perhaps he wanted to marshal his men before he tried the temper 
of the town, enthusiastic as it is said to have been in his cause, 
For us, we did not turn a single thought on Monmouth and his ill- 
fated precipitateness; we were thinking too much of that other bit 
of precipitateness, belonging to the realm of fiction, instead of that 
of history, and therefore so much easier to realise, invented by the 
skilful novelist, not only for the purpose of smoothing the way 
to her pleasantest heroine’s happiness, but also in order to set off 
the mild and pensive beauty of that heroine’s certainly not too 
Were we, perhaps, in the very room where 








Indeed, some of those contrivances 
We half-expected to meet the very 








the season, though not with the same regularity. A servant-maid 





so long that shock which, long after her convalescence, made her 
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‘‘start and wriggle like a young dabchick” whenever a door 
banged,—is at least fourscore. Indeed, those small children 
who take such pleasure in finding all the possible ways of 
ascending and descending between the upper and lower Cobb can- 
not possibly be more nearly related to these antique heroines 
than as grandchildren or great-grandchildren. And if that 
rather common-place lady, who sits at the very end of the 
Cobb, gazing at the now discoloured and rising sea, is Mrs. 
Benwick’s daughter, already past middle age, recalling the story 
of her mother’s accident and the change it made in her destiny, 
there is in her certainly more of the solid Musgrove than of the 
romantic temperament of the father who loved to quote Byronic 
addresses to the dark blue waves. It is, indeed, but too certain 
that, if all the actors in that little tragi-comedy had been as real 
as they are easily realised, they would most likely before this have 
made their bow and final exeunt, like the woman to whose delicate 
genius they owe their curiously strong hold on our imaginations, 
We, unfortunately, had no similar adventures. Perhaps for us 
the time, even for Miss Austen’s mild romance, is past. But 
when, in a glorious August night, we turned the corner where 
Anne Elliot’s beauty gained the admiring glances of her cousin 
and Captain Wentworth, and were suddenly met full in the face 
by the ‘‘long glory ” of the autumn moon shining down the sea, 
and little Billie gently waving his yellow tail,—itself apparently a 
sheaf of moonbeams,—stood studying the glittering line which 
terminated so picturesquely in himself, 1 know that admiring 
glances were bent upon him, which might well have rivalled the 
fervour of Mr. Elliot’s or Captain Wentworth’s glance at the heroine 
of ‘* Persuasion.” The genius of Landseer would have needed 
the aid of the genius of Turner properly to render the scene. <A 
young friend of mine, an artist, who will yet make his power felt 
in the world of art, assures me that there can be no genuine 
picture without a ‘‘ human interest” at the centre of it. Would 
not a canine interest do? Certainly it seemed to me that that 
long shaft of light which led up to little Billie, was a fit subject 
for the grandest art. 

There is tolerably good evidence that the scenery of Lyme had 
made more impression on Miss Austen’s imagination than that 
of any other part of England known to her. She speaks of the 
wilderness of fern, and rock, and tree among the ruined cliffs be- 
tween Lyme and Pinney,—the great landslip beyond had not hap- 
pened in her time,—with something like rapture, a state of mind 
which, to her sober though vivid nature, was as rare as it must have 
been delightful. Indeed, those were not the days of populardevotion 
to natural beauty. Wordsworth was only beginning to educate 
the English imagination ; Ruskin was not yet; and the religion of 
natural beauty was in its infancy; Miss Austen herself does not, I 
think, give us a single bit of fine scenery-painting in all her novels. 
But she does go out of her way for the space of a single page to 
indulge in a sort of reverie of delight over the loveliness of Lyme 
and its neighbourhood, though she does not describe it; and I 
think she must have felt the latent poetry in her so far stirred by 
the deep blue seas and crumbling cliffs of Lyme, as to make it 
seem to her a specially fit scene in which to place that final 
triumph of the affections over a cold and worldly prudence 
which is the subject of ‘‘ Persuasion.” 

Our drive back to the edge of Dartmoor through East Devon- 
shire was full of beauty, though not beauty of the startling kind. 
Wide-based hills rising gently to a wooded summit; deep green 
lanes, whose only fault was that they quite shut out the rich 
view ; limpid rivers, —the Axe, the Otter, and the Exe,—rippling 
in long zigzags through the richest pastures and through fragrant 
woods of fir, strewn deep with the fir-needles of former years ; 
churches of that picturesque Devonshire and Somersetshire type 
—I don’t know how to describe them architecturally—which gives 
to each its solid square tower, one of the four edges being re- 
placed by a minute round tower, running the whole height, while 
four little pinnacles surmount the whole; rich, grave sunsets, with 
crimson clouds reflecting and steeping in ideal beauty the shapes 
of the hills beneath, and sending right down to the horizon 
golden streamers which seemed like hopes escaped into the sky 
from some lofty imagination,—such hopes, perhaps, as were in 
Shelley’s vision when he made it the attribute of a demigod,— 

** To hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates,” 
—these were our enjoyments morning after morning, and evening 
after evening, as Phoebe Junior took us steadily and gently back 
to the edge of Dartmoor. 

Wherever we went the people were the same,—gentle, dignified, 
not very full of life, always ready to oblige; never volunteering 
help, but taking some pains to explain what you asked for, yet never 








anticipating a question or a want ; a people nat Tremaiiedal 
high-bred, but certainly not agitated ri that bad ep en 
in strangers which you see in so many parts of England. Our team of 
dogs never, that I saw, excited a smile, though in many counties 
no one passes without pointing and laughing at them. If we had to 
ask our way, the women who were keeping house were always in the 
most retired part of their cottages, never in front or at the windows, 
Devonshire, as a rule, disapproves of eccentricity or enterprise, 
If we wanted to make our way across country by some unortho. 
dox cross-roads, the difficulties we found in obtaining the right 
directions were almost insuperable. The Devonshire men would 
not hear of your cutting off a corner by means of the smaller 
cross-lanes usually traversed only by the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring villages. They would willingly have sent us back to 
the turnpike road, even when it would have involved retracing 
our steps for miles. The only way was to ask for the next village 
in our intended road, but the faultiness even of the Ordnance maps 
rendered that plan not always feasible. There was, however, an 
air of high-breeding even about the villagers. They did not stare. 
They did not wonder, except occasionally at the breast-band which 
we had substituted for a collar in Phoebe Junior's harness, an 
arrangement at which the ostlers occasionally expressed a well- 
bred surprise, And as were the men and women so were the 
dogs,—very gentle, very courteous, not at all boisterous, but 
certainly more numerous in proportion than the men. The 
human population of Devonshire is decidedly sparse, and 1 
wonder how many of them pay the Dog-tax. Also the dogs 
seem more disposed to give an active welcome to strangers than 
the men. We were much pleased, on the whole, with the dogs of 
Devonshire, who had all the graciousness of their masters and more 
life. They had evidently been taught to control their first impulses, 
‘‘ Bite, but hear me!” had appealed, as it always will, to their sense 
of shame. Even in their own farmyards they looked before they 
leaped, and therefore never leaped upon us. I am sorry to say they 
put our dogs to shame as regards manners. The canine civilisa- 
tion of Devonshire is as far above that of Surrey, as the age of 
bronze was ahead of the age of stone. The expression ‘a dog- 
and-cat life’ would have no meaning in Devonshire. In the 
Devonshire plains, at all events, the cats live as much out in the 
open air as dogs. They repose in the middle of the road. They 
expect no ill-bred assaults from passing dogs. Like the women in 
America, the cats of Devonshire take part in public business, and 
are not insulted. Even our dogs were more or less subdued to 
the temper they found prevailing. Little Billie,—a dog of great 
beauty, or as Cecilia generally introduces him, ‘‘a dog of whom 
I am justly proud, with large ears and a large tail,”—though he 
began his career in Devonshire by biting the minion of a dealer in 
photographs and works of fine-art in Exeter, was much softened 
down before he left, by the contagious courtesy of the local 
dogs, and he allowed several chambermaids to pat him without 
even uttering a growl, which is quite contrary to his wont. ‘ Old 
Pup ” or ‘‘ Mobléd Queen,” as we sometimes call her, after Hecubaas 
described in Hamlet, from the frenzied aspect of her twisted and 
Medusa-like locks, who, if she has a weakness in the world, detests 
to be a mere spectator when food is being discussed, learned under 
the refining influence of the canine civilisation of Devonshire to 
sit tranquilly ina chair at a table dhdte at Lynton, and astonish 
the company by her aplomb and good-breeding. Evidently the dogs 
of Devonshire had “ soothed her with their finer fancy,” ‘‘ touched 
her with their lighter thought.” Assuredly there is no county to my 
knowledge where you can getso much of the wild moorland grandeur 
with so little of the wild moorland manners,—so little rough- 
ness and barbarism either in man or dog, as on the great moors of 
Devonshire. You meet everywhere men and dogs who have “‘ set 
their face in many a solitary place, against the wind and open 
sky” ; but there is no hardness in their eye, as in Peter Bell's. 
“Tn his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors,” 

says Wordsworth. And I have seen this often in the Yorkshire 
cragsman and sheep-dog. But there was nothing of the kind in 
the shepherds and farmers, the mastiffs and the collies of Dart- 
moor or Exmoor.—Yours, &c., 

Your Last YEAR’s CORRESPONDENT. 





THE BULGARIAN QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The present moment seems suitable for taking stock of the 
position which the Bulgarian question has reached. Almost 
every important town in the country has now held a meeting, 
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appearance of Mr. Baring’s Report enables us to judge 
ei against the Turks, as stated with the least possible 
amount of prejudice in favour of the other side. ; 
It was about the middle of May that the Times’ correspondent 
in Constantinople informed us that the insurgents in Bulgaria 
had been “defeated with great loss in several engagements ;” but 
the first hint of the real nature of these “engagements” appears 
to have been given in his letter of June 30 (Times, July 8), 
wherein he stated that at least 25,000 unarmed people had been 
massacred in cold blood, and that outrages upon women had been 
more general and more brutal than in any case he ever heard of. 
He adds, ‘‘ ‘The Government has known of this, and has made no 
attempt to stop it.” It is interesting to trace from this point 
the various positions taken up by the defenders of the Turk in 
this country. I propose to take them in logical rather than in 
chronological order. The first and simplest consisted in dis- 
crediting the accounts as either false altogether, or so exaggerated 
that no action could be taken upon them. Being driven out of 
this, they next contended that equal excesses had been committed 
on both sides ; in the Prime Minister’s words, ‘atrocities are in- 
eyitable when wars are carried on between certain races.” The 
credit of this defence is mainly shared between Lord Beacons- 
field and Edib Effendi, though some support is given to itin a de- 
spatch of SirHenry Elliot's (Times, J uly 18), in which he refers to 
“« horrors committed on Turkish women and children ;” and even 
so lately as last week, I see that it was revived by Mr. Percy 
Wyndham. This, however, may be considered as finally disposed 
of by Mr. Baring’s Report. 

Driven from these two strongholds, the ‘ politicians” take 
refuge in a non-possumus. We neither can, if we would, interfere 
with any effect in the proceedings of the Turkish Government, 
nor are we more than any other European Power concerned to do 
so. The first of these allegations is disposed of by the universal 
testimony of all those who have the best means of knowing as 
to the influence which English opinion possesses among the 
Turks; the second, by the whole history of the Eastern Ques- 
tion during the last twenty years. Finally, we are bidden 
to beware of allowing our sentiments (now admitted to be per- 
fectly justifiable) of compassion and indignation to induce us to 
play into the hands of Russia. The answer to this has been given 
over and over again, namely, that in view of the continuous dis- 
integration of the Turkish Empire, which has now been going on 
for nearly two hundred years, and of the extreme improbability 
that that disintegration has yet reached its limit, we cannot play 
Russia’s game more effectually than by refusing our active sym- 
pathy to the Slav populations of South-Eastern Europe, and 
thereby compelling them to look to Russia as their sole helper 
against Turkish misrule. That these considerations have pro- 
duced some effect, even in the most unlikely quarters, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the only intelligent organ of Turkish 
sympathies is reduced to querulous complaints about ‘party 
spirit.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. But_er. 





THE MAHOMMEDANS OF INDIA AND THE 
QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Any information which throws light on the feelings of our 
Muhammadan subjects in India in regard to Eastern affairs may 
at this moment be of use to you, and this is my apology for the 
following lines :— 

At the beginning of this year, a Shia Muhammadan, holding a 
high position under Government in Upper India, and a man of 
mark both with his coreligionists and with us, came to call upon 
me. Using no finesse, he began at once by asking me to tell him 
what I could of the then position of affairs in Turkey. Wien I 
had satisfied him, I asked him what the feeling with regard to 
the Sultan’s position was amongst Muhammadans in Upper India, 
80 far as he could tell me. He replied, very pointedly, and at | ; 
once in “great distress” (bara runj); the word runj meaning | , 
either ‘‘ distress ” simply, or, as used in this context, “ irritation.” 
The fact that this man was a leading Shia (the Soonee alone 
being vulgarly supposed to interest themselves in the Sultan), 
and the anxiety which led a man in his position openly and 
eagerly to ask for the best information I could give him, breaking 
through the reserve the Musulman usually observes on political 
subjects, are points which give weight to my friend’s reply. 

From talk with this gentleman, and with the one or the other 
of my Muhammadan friends who will use freedom with an official, 
I should gather that the Muhammadan argument in regard to our 
Eastern policy generally is this:—‘‘ You—the English—have 
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eyes of our Asiatic subjects as the motive-power ? 
there is yet time (if there is yet time), is it not, in our own in- 


fail equally.—I am, Sir, &c., 


tried for the last forty years to keep the Russians out of Central 
Asia. They are there. You tried in 1854 by arms to support 
the Sultan against Russia. Again Russia is pressing the Sultan, 
and this time, though you still profess yourselves his ally, we 
hear but little of your support. When we are told, then, that 
Russia is advancing towards India, if we may read the future in 
the past and the present, your efforts to oppose her will in course 
of time fail. With whom, then, isit our interest to be well,—with 
the coming or the parting guest? Our best course probably is 
to keep up appearances with you, but to look to Russia as the 
master of the position, and her coming as a question of time.” 
That, I should say, is the present attitude of the moderate 
men of the leading Musulmans in Upper India. I offer no 
Opinion here as to the soundness .of their moderation, or 
the wisdom of their forecast, but I think that, as a fact, 
they are profoundly distressed at the present state of 
Turkish dilemma; and arguing from our professions and from 
past experiences, can account for our inaction in the face of Russian 
activity only by assuming our impotence. In estimating the 
bearing of Muhammadan opinion in India upon the present 
position, I should suppose that so far as our action is inaction, 
their conviction of our weakness will be strengthened ; while any 
regard they may have (it is but little, at the best) for our rule will 
be vitally weakened when they are convinced that we have no 
longer the will, only because we have no longer the power, to be- 
friend the Muhammadan in Europe. 

Now follow out this line of argument, and what does it point 
to? Sooner or later, we are all agreed, the Turkish Empire in 
Europe must collapse. If it fall in spite of us, the collapse argues 
not only its weakness, but our own. In the eyes of our Upper 
Indian Muhammadans, it will drag us in its fall. In 
binding ourselves to a cause that we know must sooner or 
later fail, we are deliberately identifying ourselves, in the 
eyes of our Eastern subjects, with failure. Failure, in 
their opinion, as against Russia, has now for nearly half a 
century marked our policy in Asia. Is this crowning catastrophe 
to find us on the losing or the winning side? Through the 
dust and the crash of that ruin, is Russia only to loom large in the 
Or while 


terests, wiser and more politic to seem, at least, to be on the 


stronger side? If there were hope or prospect of pulling the 
Turk through, well and good. But we all agree that there is 
none. 
then, admit, with such safeguards as we will, but still admit, that 
we have no longer the will to assist him, leaving the question of 
power unsolved? We shall lose what trifle we have of the good- 
will of our Muhammadans, but we shall not incur, what is more 
important, their contempt. 
the next sick-room will be on the Hooghly. 
Muhammadans deem Russia to be the enemy of Islam, but they 
will bow before her none the less for that. 
Asiatics, and as Asiatic are, above all, strong upon the stronger 
side.—I am, Sir, &c., 


He neither deserves nor can reward support. Why not, 


If the Turk is to fall in spite of us, 
It is true that 


Muhammadans are 


A Norru-West CIviILian, 








THE SULITAN AND THE POPE. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—I do not remember to have met with the remark that Lord 
Beaconsfield and the present Government, whatever they may 
say about their devotion to the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, obviously do not believe in its permanence. 
The purchase of the Suez-Canal shares is intelligible on no 


upposition except that the Government expect a break-up of 
he Ottoman Empire, and wish, morally if not materially, to 
trengthen our hold on Egypt. 

We have heard something, though less than might have been 


expected, about the necessity of our maintaining the alliance with 


he Sultan of Turkey as head of the Mussulmans of India. I 
uppose those who sympathise with the Turks, whether from dis- 


| like to Christianity or any other cause, are mostly ashamed to 
put this reason forward. 
the attempt to govern India through Constantinople would morally 
differ from an attempt to govern Ireland through Rome? 
mere suspicion of such a policy in Ireland would be most damaging 
to any British Government. If tried, it would fail as utterly as 
it deserves to do; and though [ do not know India, while I do 


But let me ask those who so think how 


The 


now Ireland, I am certain that the parallel policy in India would 
Josern Joun Murruy. 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, September 20. 
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POETRY. 


—= 
HYMN BY A SMALL OFFICIAL. 


Hatz, great Diplomacy, prim go-between, 

Gloved with soft fur and glib with clever cant,— 
With art of never saying what you mean, 

And skill in rarely getting what you want! 


O great Prestige! to you I bow me low, 
Hero with padded leg and hand on dagger, — 
Swagg’ring, but if you see the coming blow 
Ready with explanation of your swagger. 


Calm Status-quo, pursue, majestic friend, 

The even tenour of your rape and slaughter. 
Mild Laissez-faire, before your feet I bend, 

And offer up my-neighbour’s wife and daughter. 


O Balance of all powers, odd and even ; 
O pure of heart, can Mercy’s self be purer? 
O Balance, all awry ’twixt hell and heaven, 
Can scales of simple Justice be the surer? 


Wheels within wheels, that make long struggles longer, 
A land’s a-fire, and you with oil have fed her; 
Strong are men’s hearts, but surely words are stronger ; 


Red is man’s blood, but surely tape is redder! 
J. RK. S. 





FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Tue past is not,—the hues in which ’tis drest 
Fond memory supplies ; 
The future is not,—hope-born in the breast 
Its fancied joys arise ; 
The present is not,—like the lightning’s gleam 
Its brief illusions seem ; 
This is the life allotted unto man, 
A memory,—a hope,—a fleeting moment’s span. C. 








BOOKS. 
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TAINE’S ANCIENT REGIME.* 
M. TaINE somewhat disappoints us. He is the victim, not of 
his method, but of his genius. He tells us that his plan is to 
scrutinise and to catalogue historical products precisely as the 
natural historian does the specimens in his museum, and this 
volume is a sufficing proof either that his method is inadequate, 
or that he is unfaithful to it. Any such record as he professes to 
give us must be greatly vitiated, if it is proved to be guilty of 
salient omissions within the sphere with which it professedly deals. 
*¢ A historian may be allowed to act as a naturalist,” he says, re- 
urging what has been a common-place with him since the issue of 
his Philosophie de 1Art; and he adds, ‘‘I have confronted my 
subject as I would the metamorphosis of an insect.” Now, M. 
Taine has certainly not complicated matters by propounding any 
new or formidable thesis,—he merely wishes to furnish us with 
historical proofs that in France, in the latter stage of the Bourbon 
reigns, the Revolution was made inevitable, because the forms of 
institutions remained when the spirit had fled. ‘There were classes 
with rights and privileges, but no duties ; classes, again with, duties 
but no rights ; and the frame-work of society was shattered, because 
the two sections stood opposed to each other, with no mediating 
influence. He himself perceives that such a hard-and-fast dogma 
needs qualification, inasmuch as some of the classes were divided 
within themselves, the lower clergy—the curés of the rural dis- 
tricts, for example—against the higher clergy; but these are not 
the points on which we propose to lay stress. M. Doudan, in his 
shrewd, incisive way, in one of his Letters, said of M. Taine’s 
writing in the Révue des Deux Mondes, * It is like a colour-dealer’s 
shop. What a noise of colours ?—red, blue, green, orange, black, 
nacré, opal, iris, purple !”’—and it does seem to us as though his 
passion for brilliancy had done something to spoil him as a 
naturalistic historian. We do not deny that this volume shows 
more trace of effort to overcome this tendency than some of his 
former works; but a kaleidoscopic scattering of bright colours, a 
grouping and readjusting, and shaking-apart again, as suits his 
circumstances and his desires, is really more the characteristic 
mark, than a scientific exactitude and care to find only what exists, 
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and to make no more out of it than the documents will justify 
M. ‘Taine has certainly been assiduous; he has left no stone —. 
turned to get at a fact, a trait, or an anecdote, and his ob 
burdened with foot-note references ; but he is too fond of imme 
diate effect, and is always ready to sacrifice a little for the pi 
of vividness. His facts run into separate and isolated grou 
which stand apart from each other, the business of calmly ” 
out wider and subtler relations being more troublesome to him 
than picturesque arrangement. France is, in fact, regarded by him 
from first to last as something isolated, standing by itself, because it 
suits his style so to view it, and this both in respect to what it 
derived from other nations, and what it imparted to them, But 
the naturalistic study of conditions, if one is bold enough to be 
historical, and to deal with national development, must needs be 
liberally comparative ; and the isolation of a people is as unjusti- 
fiable as would be the professor in the museum were he to make 
no reference to the difference between the climate of India, which 
produced the palm, and that of Switzerland, which reared the pine. 
M. Taine makes several references to England in the course of the 
work, but they are nearly all incidental, and to aid special points 
of contrast ; and though he makes it clear enough that the reyo- 
lutionary idea was first distinctively preached in England, he ig 
very inadequate and superficial in the reasons he gives why it did 
not take root there. The seed was sown, but the harvest wag 
reaped elsewhere. 

Let us give two salient instances of M. Taine’s failure in width 
of view. In tracing out the Revolutionary idea, and assigning the 
doctrine to its sources, he dwells on the rise of the scientific spirit, 
which had substituted for religion the faith in discovery and 
analysis ; and the classic spirit, which had set aside practical laws 
and allied itself with mathematical formulas, promoting the 
exigeant temper that would carry a theory to its extreme. But 
M. Taine, though he notices the fact that already the revolutionary 
doctrines had been proclaimed elsewhere, makes no reference to 
America, which France, out of dislike to England, had encouraged 
in the application of the democratic idea, and which had some- 
thing of moral and social significance to return to France for her 
countenance. Then, again, though M. Taine makes profession 
to treat with the utmost minuteness the condition of the indus- 
trial population of France, spending a large space in exhibiting 
the condition of the peasantry—starved, ground down by taxes, 
and so unequal to maintain their footing that a third of the whole 
land of the country lay waste—he fails to deal at all adequately 
with the town populations, or to hint at, far less to trace out 
faithfully, the effect on France of the gradual draining-away of 
the flower of the urban industrial population by the religious 
persecutions which were so long maintained by Court, and nobles, 
and clergy. ‘The Huguenots, who were driven to England and 
other countries, were the flower of France’s middle-class, who 
more than any other section could have tempered between the 
social extremes, and certainly a student is justified in looking in a 
work like this for some attempt to estimate the effect of such per- 
sistent withdrawals of industrial population. But this is not even 
glanced at by M. Taine, notwithstanding that he is so much more 
concerned with social phenomena than with political principles, at 
which he does look with the air of a man who has completely de- 
tached himself, and will regard them only in the dry light of facts. 
Very good and characteristic is his confession on this head in the 
preface, showing how completely a French historian can rise 
above party spirit. He was in 1849 an elector, and very much 
perplexed ; he had not only to select men, but to discriminate 
theories :— 


“ Motives valid for others were not so for me; I could not under- 
stand how, in politics, one could make up his mind according to his 
predilection. My positive friends constructed a constitution as if it were 
a house, according to the most attractive, the newest and simplest plan ; 
and there is no lack of models,—the mansion of the marquis, the domi- 
cile of the bourgeois, the working-man’s lodging, barracks for soldiers, 
the commonest philanstery, and even the gipsy’s encampment. Each 
one asserted of his model,—‘ This is the true abode of man, the only one 
a man of sense could dwell in?’ In my opinion, the argument was weak ; 
personal fancies did not strike one as authorities. It seemed tome that 
a house should not be built for the architect, not for itself, but for the 
owner and occupant...... A people on being consulted may tell the 
form of government they like, but not the form they need; this 
is only possible through experience; time is required to ascer- 
tain if the political dwelling is convenient, durable, proof 
against inclemencies...... As proof of this, we have never 
been content with our own; within eighty years we have pulled 
it down thirteen times in order to rebuild it, and this we have done in 
vain, not having yet found one that suits us. If other people have been 
more fortunate, if, in other countries, many political institutions are 
durable and last indefinitely, it is because they have been organised 
@ peculiar manner, around a primitive and massive nucleus, supported 
on some old central edifice, many times repaired, but always preserved, 
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and modified according to the wants of the inhabitants. None of 
them were built at one stroke, on a new pattern and according to the pro- 
visions of reason alone. ..... I promised myself that, for my part, if 
I should some day undertake to form a political opinion, it would only 


be after having studied France.” 

It is somewhat flattering to English feeling, that amidst this delicate 

Parisian irony, which should not be without its own effect on men 

of the “Extremes,” one can detect that M. Taine indulges in a 

side-glance at English institutions, makes full use of his studies in 

English history and the fruit of his visits to this country. But 

the truth is that, in spite of his claims, we should fall into an error 

if we looked in M. Taine’s Ancient Régime for a severely scientific 
or a philosophical work, such as he affects to give us,—a work 
like that of M. De Tocqueville, who is intent on interpreting 
great principles. M. Taine’s book is a series of brilliant social 
pictures, professedly rather than essentially connected by a per- 
yading idea, and may be taken in a certain way to supplement 
and to illustrate De Tocqueville. 
Accepted thus, there is nothing to say but that the book is 
ingenious, interesting, even amusing. M. Taine can paint with 
wonderful ease and dexterity the foibles, the frivolities, the excess 
of empty politeness, the dainty fastidiousness which masked the 
idleness and immorality of the Court, the upper classes, and the 
clergy of Louis XVI.’s time. Once the King had been the State, 
a warrior intent on maintaining order, and with a dim idea of general 
good lying behind his exercises of arbitrary power, and shedding 
a halo around his person and acts. His nobles were his knights,— 
warriors too, giving protection to those under them, and adminis- 
tering a kind of rude law ; while the clergy brought the various orders 
into true relationship, and asserted a higher unity of interest in 
the very fact of the honest discharge of their duties. But now the 
King was “‘a do-nothing,” given up to the delights of the chase, 
stupid, incompetent to check bad administration, and in fact, 
without any interest in government, while yet he remained an 
autocrat; the nobles had become mere courtiers, intent on 
squeezing everything that the law allowed out of the poorer 
orders, that they, the worst kind of absentees, might live a life of 
pleasure in the capital, in drawing-rooms, theatres, and the in- 
dulgence of all delicacies ; while the chief clergy had fallen even a 
stage lower, and were content to be Court buffoons, hangers-on, 
confidants and friends of the King’s mistresses. All this is told 
with the most thrilling and picturesque effect by Taine, no less 
than the rise of the doctrines of Rousseau and Raynal, and their 
gradual dissemination through society, till they reached the lower 
orders. Very happily has Taine hit off the peculiar way in 
which the habitués of the Salons played with the new ideas, finding 
in them something that seemed to justify the false and prurient 
naturalism with which the Court had become affected, with its 
retreats, and its Trianons, and so forth. And then the perfect 
gvod-breeding which shone through it all :— 

“Tmagine, if it is possible, the degree of elegance and perfection to 
which they attained through good-breeding. I s:lect cne at random,—a 
duel between two Princes of the Blood, the Comte d'Artois and the Duc 
de Bourbon, The latter being the offended party, the former, bis 
superior, had to offer him a meeting. As soon as the Comte d’Artois 
saw him, he leaped to the ground, and walking directly up to him said 
to him smiling, ‘ Monsieur, the public pretends that we are seeking each 
other.” The Duc de Bourbon, removing his hat, replied, ‘ Monsieur, I 
am here to receive your orders.’—* To execute your own,’ returned the 
Comte d’Artois; ‘but you must allow me to return tomy carriage. He 
comes back with a sword, and the duel begins. After a certuin time 
they are separated, the seconds deciding that bonour is satisfied. ‘ It is 


in her part, without effort or inconvenience, by force of habit ; the unique, 
the perpetual instruction she gets is that on deportment; it may be 
said with trath that the fulcrum of education in this country is the 
dancing-master. They could get along with him without any othors; 
without him the others were of no use. ..... Along with graces of 
attitude and gesture, they already have those of the mind and ex- 
pression. Scarcely is their tongue loosened when they speak the polished 
language of their parents. The latter amuse themselves with them and 
use them as pretty dolls; the preaching of Rousseau, which, during the 
last third of the last century, brought children into fashion, produces no 
other effect. They are made to recite lessons in public, to perform in 
proverbs, to take parts in Their sallios are encouraged. 
They know how to turn a compliment, to invent a clever or affecting 
repartee, to be gallant, sensitive, and even spirituelle. The little Dac 
d’Angouléme, holding a book in his hand, receives Suffren, whom he 
addresses thus :—‘I was reading Plutarch and his illustrious men. You 
could not have entered more 4 propos.’ The children of M. de Sabran, 
a boy and girl, one eight and the other nine, having taken lessons from 
the comedians Sainval and Larive, came to Versailles to play before the 
King and Queen in Voltaire’s Oreste, and on the little fellow being in- 
terrogated about the classic authors, he replies to a lady, the mother of 
three charming girls, ‘Madame, Anacreon is the only poot I can think 
of here!’ Another of the same age replies to a question of Prince Henry 
of Prussia with an agreeable impromptu in verse. To cause witticisms 
avd mediocre verse to germinate in a brain eight years old, what a 
triumph for the culture of the day! It is the last characteristic of the 
régime which, after having stolen man away from public affairs, from his 
own affairs, from marriage, from the family, hands him over, with al? 
his sentiments and all his faculties, to social worldliziess, him and all that 
belong to him.” 

The following has a touch of almost Carlyle-like irony, though 
accompanied with a subdued delicacy of colouring which Carlyle 
does not affect :-— 

‘*Tdeas in the first-floor of the house, in handsome gilded rooms, serve 
only as an evening illumination, as drawing-room explosives and 
pleasing Bengal lights, with which people amuse themselves, and then 
laughingly throw from the windows into the streets. Collected together 
in the storey below and on the ground-floor, transported to shops, to 
warehouses, and into business-rooms, they find combustible material, 
piles of wood a long time accumulated, and the flames kindle. The 
conflagration seems to have begun already, for the chimneys roar and 
a ruddy light gleams through the windows; but ‘No,’ say the people 
above; ‘those below would take care not to set their house on fire, for 
they live in it as we do, It is only a straw bonfire or a burning 
chimney, and a little water will put it out; and besides, those little 
accidents clear the chimney and burn out the soot.’ Take care! Under 
the vast deep arches supporting it, in the cellars of the house, there is a 
magazine of powder.” 

In the circumstances, the inevitable result was that everybody 
began to talk of political economy; the aristocrats became 
humanitarians, the privileged attacked their own privileges in the 
abstract; but, though in exceptional individuals there was the 
will, there was no power in any section to act for reform with 
judgment, though changes were on every side demanded, till, 
finally, ‘* the sparks thrown from the upper storey of the house 
into the street’ caught the lumber and took fire. The whole 
book, dealing with the Court and with drawing-room life, is con- 
ceived in this spirit, and pervaded by a sense of the same subtle 
irony, arising from the ever-present contrast which the writer 
manages to convey to the reader of the sufferings—the starvation 
and disease—that run their own fateful course outside. 

M. Taine—who presents this as a mere section of Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine—may be able, in the next volume 
which he promises, and which we shall anxiously look for, to 
supply some of the omissions we have noted and hinted at; and 
we have no doubt that the excesses and the brutalities of the 
‘ citizens” will be treated with as much brilliancy and power as 
he has shown in his pictures of the Ancient Régime. Of the trans- 








not for me to express an opinion,’ says the Comte d’Artois.—* Monsieur, 
the Duc de Bourbon is to express his wishes ; I am here only to receive | 
his orders.'"—‘ Monsieur,’ r 
Comte d’Artois, meanwhile lowering the point of his sword, ‘I am over- | 
come with gratitude for your kindness, and shall never be insensible to | 
the honour you have done me.’ Could there be a greater and more delicate 

sentiment of rank, position, circumstance, and could a duel be surrounded | 
with more graces? There is no situation, however thorny, which is not | 
saved by politeness. Through habit and suitable expression, even in 

the fall of the King, they conciliate resistance and respect.” | 


The following gives a suggestive glimpse of the way in which the | 
young generation were reared, under the one idea of perfecting | 
them in this enervating politeness, so that in the Revolution the | 





noblesse passively submitted to seizure and to insult from the | and chastened manhood. 


lation, it is only needful to say that it is free and readable, dis- 


ds the Duc de Bourbon, addressing the | figured now and then, however, by Americanisms, and occasionally 


too much lacking in the subtlety and grace which belong to 
epithets and phrases in the original. 





SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT.* 
Tuts is, in its peculiar way, a striking romance. No one will 
believe very implicitly in the possibility of the hero's character. 
A selfish, dissipated, and extravagant youth is not usually trans- 
formed at one stroke into a disinterested, morally self-restrained, 
Habits of organisation and rule cannot 


mob, as deeming any appearance of violence beneath the dignity be extemporised by a lad who has never thought for any one but 


of their rank :— 


| himself, on the very first exigency. It would have been in the 


“ Even in the last years of the ancient régime little boys have their | highest degree unlikely that a man in Arthur Berkow’'s position, 
hair powdered, ‘a pomatumed chignon (bourse), ringlets, and curls; accustomed to waste and luxury, and encountering for the first 
they wear the sword, the chapeau under the arm, a frill, and a coat time all the difficulties of a great strike in works of which he knew 


with gilded cuffs; thoy kiss young ladies’ hands with the air of little | 


dandies. A lass of six years is bound up in a whalebone waist, her | nothing, 


should have been able to enter sufficiently into the needs 


large hoop-petticoat supports a skirt covered with wreaths; she wears | and wrongs of the men against whom he was fighting, to dis- 
on her head a skilful combination of false curls, puffs, and knots, fas- criminate what was just in their demands from what was contrary 


tened with pins, and crowned with plumes, and so high that frequently 
‘the chin is half-way down to her feet;’ sometimes they put rouge on 


her face. She is a miniature lady, and she knows it; she is fally up! Cnr’ 





. and How He Won it. From the German of E. Werner. Translated by 
istina Tyrrell. 3 vols. London: Bentley and Son. 
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to reason, and to concede the former, while resisting with iron 
resolution the exaction of the latter. The story, not merely 
in its personal incidents, is, strictly speaking, a romance, 
and not a tale of real life, though it deals with some 
of the most stirring details of real life. Still, judging it asa 
romance,—and it is as a romance that we must judge it,—it is a 
tale of singular force and vivacity. From the first page to the 
last,—barring, perhaps, some curious German sentimentalism 
about “ the spirit of the woods,” which seems to us neither good- 
sense nor happy fancy, but only mawkish feeling,—one reads the 
book with the same intense interest in the mere story and its issues 
with which boys read Ivanhoe or Waverley for the first time. Arthur 
Berkow’s difficulties and his heroic struggle with them, are precisely 
such asto excite to the utmost the romantic feelings of the reader. 
The scorn which his high-born and beautiful wife pours upon his 
undeserving head for the selfishness of the bargain made for her 
hand by his grasping father, without his own knowledge or con- 
sent; the struggle in his mind between his unbending pride and 
his incipient passion for her; the haughtiness with which he re- 
fuses a patent of nobility obtained for him solely on his wife's 
account, and not even offered to his father ; the sudden and violent 
death of the latter at the most critical point in the history of the 
mine, when a universal strike was in course of organisation, and a 
feeling of hatred had long been growing up towards this par- 
ticular employer on the part of the miners in his service ; 
the firmness and courage with which Arthur Berkow seizes the 
helm, and in spite even of temporising advice to the contrary, 
utterly vetos every concession which takes the management of the 
works out of his own hands to put it into those of the operatives ; 
‘the double strain on him caused by his father-in-law’s attempt to 
separate him from his wife, by obtaining one of those divorces 
which in Germany are so easily secured, at the very time when all 
the shock of the strike is‘coming upon him; and the hurry 
and excitement of the last scenes of violence and dread,—all is so 
related as to make a genuine hero of the old ideal type of Arthur 
Berkow,—the type in which at the fitting moment the eye can 
send forth the most brilliant flash, and the tongue can utter the 
most admirably-timed sarcasms, and the mind can forecast the 
wisest policy,—and yet all this is done with variety, and novelty, 
and reality enough in the details of the particular dangers to 
which he is exposed to give freshness and vivacity to the character 
of this particular hero. 

Then, again, there is a pendant to the character of this heroic 
young master among the mining operatives themselves, which is 
in some respects even a more spirited, though not so ideally 
noble a picture. Ulric Hartmann, the leader of the miners in 
this strike, who indulges so vehement and hopeless a passion 
for his superior’s wife, and whose wild and savage love of power 
is made to serve as so effective a contrast to Arthur Berkow’s 
cultivated and temperate firmness of will, is in many respects a 
more real, though not a more interesting figure to the reader 
than Arthur Berkow himself. It is impossible not to see that 
certain economic prepossessions in the author’s mind lie behind this 
contrast. There is really much less reason why Ulric Hartmann 
should be headstrong, selfish, and unscrupulous, than why Arthur 
Berkow should have been so. Ulric’s father is a far better man 
than Arthur’s, Ulric’s education in honest and severely taxing 
jabour of a highly skilled order, is a far better education than 
Arthur’s childhood and youth of unbounded and prodigal indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, while the latter springs up into a ready- 
made and perfect ruler and organiser, formed, as it were, on 
purpose to reduce an industrial anarchy of the most hopeless 


‘complexity, the former falls gradually, and without any 


sufficient reason, into the fierce and reckless demagogue of 
an ignorant and brutal crowd. ‘The motive is obvious enough. 
Herr Werner evidently holds that what are called co-operative 
enterprises are dangerous and mischievous. He believes that the 
mental habits and training of the capitalist class are absolutely 
essential to give the requisite unity and discipline to the artisans, 
and he is anxious to show how much the coolness, the courage, 
the self-confidence, the self-knowledge of the capitalist can do to 
control and utilise the energies of the artisans. And that might 
be all very well, if only he had chosen for his young capitalist a 
man in whom early training had prepared and brought out the 
qualities needful for his position, and if he had not denied to the 
representative of the artisans the qualities which might fairly be 
expected in one who had been a leader and a hero among them. 
But in fact, he gives Arthur Berkow an: industrial genius 
which is entirely independent of education and training, and 
which can be nothing but a gift of the most marvellous 
and undeserved good-luck; while he weights Ulric Hartmann 








with a furious self-will and an overweening ambition, which must 
have been almost as exceptional a stroke of malignant fortune — 
to a man brought up as he had been, as Arthur Berkow’s gifts 
were an exceptional stroke of beneficent fortune. In short, the 
economic lesson which Herr Werner makes his tale tell us is a 
lesson brought out, like so many of the lessons of fiction (in the 
last generation at least), by handicapping, very unfairly indeed, 
the probable consequences of the early education bestowed upon 
master and man. 

However, looked at simply as a romance, no one can deny that 
the story is, like its title, a ‘‘ success,” since it has the unanalysable 
quality of carrying the reader on with it, without for a moment 
getting tame or dull, from the beginning to the close. Many 
stories might be written embodying a far deeper insight into 
human character than this, and yet without one-half the interest, 
The incidents are skilfully woven together, the circumstances 
are vivid, the sympathies of the reader are never lost hold 
of, and there is no irritating shifting of the scenes and dropping 
of one thread to take up another. In fact, whatever the faults in 
the conception, Herr Werner knows how to narrate, and the 
freshness of his industrial subject,—which is not overloaded with 
any show of economic detail,—lends a new fascination to the 
story. 

We have had no opportunity as yet of comparing the transla- 
tion with the original. The English, on the whole, is very good, 
though the title isa very bad rendering of the original German,— 
which indeed did not admit of a literal translation, and should 
have been simply exchanged for some other equivalent; and 
there are evidently one or two other errors. Miss Tyrrell makes a 
very odd and frequent use of the word perdu (? verborgen) in 
the sense of ‘latent’ or hidden. Now, as far as we know, where 
the French word perdu is used in English, it is used of some 
one who is intentionally in hiding, and never to describe the 
latency of an unsuspected force. But when Miss Tyrrell uses 
perdu, as she does again and again, to describe the unsuspected 
stores of life and resource in the hero’s nature, stores hidden 
away beneath the superficial crust of selfish and dissipated habit, 
she does not mean ‘ perdu’ at all, but simply hidden or latent. 
In spite of one or two such errors, the story reads almost as 
freshly as an original. 





A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE.* 
Tuts work is primarily intended by Mr. Stephen for students, but 
though it will certainly be useful to this class of readers, it is by 
no means fitted to be a first-book on the subject. However, 
no one can doubt that it will be a handy book for practitioners 
and magistrates, whv can here find much more quickly than in the 
standard books the different rules as to the law of evidence, suc- 
cinctly laid down, with illustrations from judicial decisions. The 
author has reduced the existing Law of Evidence, as it is to 
be found in judicial decisions and in the Statute-book, to a 
number of distinct propositions, each of which forms a 
separate article or subdivision of an article. Of these articles, 
the book contains 140, and to many of them illustrations are 
appended, which, in most instances, are drawn from the facts of 
decided cases. The treatises of English legal writers upon 
the law of evidence fill several large volumes, so that 
it is quite refreshing to have certain propositions stated 
clearly, and free from the verbiage in which they are usually 
imbedded. As a matter of fact, the law of evidence is of the 
most simple and intelligible character, and that of England is no 
exception to this rule, though at first sight quite the contrary 
view might well be taken. For English text-writers have never 
made any attempt to separate the rules of evidence, pure and 
simple, from those portions of actual law and procedure in which 
they are naturally imbedded, when their immediate source consists 
of judicial decisions and Acts of Parliament, which last are often 
very badly drawn, and also not unfrequently deal with all sorts of 
different subjects. In the last note in this work (p. 177), Mr. 
Stephen enumerates some of the principal Acts which contain por- 
tions of our law of evidence. It seems to us that it would be perfectly 
feasible to consolidate in one Act all the various provisions in the 
different statutes into which links might be introduced to connect 
the separate parts one with another. Mr. Stephen truly enough 
observes that it would be impossible to get in Parliament a really 
satisfactory discussion of a Bill codifying the law of evidence. 
But we see no reason why an Act of this sort should not be passed 
which would form the basis for a code of the law of evidence. 
The Judicature Acts have done this for the Law of Civil Proce- 


* A Digest of the Law of Evidence. By James Fitzjames Stephen,Q.C. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1876. 
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dure, and the Law of Evidence in this modest way is equally 
capable of being made more systematic in its form. , 

‘As has already been pointed out, evidence is by legal 

qriters too often mixed up with other subjects, and even 
Mr. Stephen, though he is well aware of this common fault, 
seems to have fallen into the error of not keeping principles of 
evidence quite distinct on some occasions from law and procedure. 
No code of evidence can ever be passed until this distinction 
js clearly and generally grasped. We will give an instance of this 
fault. Article 99 (p. 103) is headed, ‘‘ Presumption of Death from 
Seven Years’ Absence.” The body of the article then goes on to state 
that a person shown not to have been heard of for seven years by 
those who, if he had been alive, would natnrally have heard of 
him, is presumed to be dead, unless the circumstances of the case 
are such as to account for his not being heard of without 
assuming his death. Now this is quite apart from the 
prineiples of evidence,—the presumption drawn from the seven 
years’ absence is a presumption of pure law. It is an arbitrary 
inference, which has grown up for the purposes of public 
policy, but is not really founded on evidence. We think, 
let it be remembered, that Mr. Stephen has kept much more 
to the strict rules of evidence in this digest than any previous 
English writer on evidence ; but this, and some other instances 
which we could give, show how even a usually clear-headed 
writer suffers himself to be, at any rate partially, bound by the 
confused teaching of the leading text-writers. The work itself 
is divided into three parts, bearing the titles of ‘‘ Relevancy,” 
‘On Proof,” and finally, ‘‘ Production and Effect of Evidence.” 
But we fail to see why, under the latter head, the author 
has grouped certain presumptions from facts such as have already 
been alluded to, and under the second head, presumptions as to 
the date and signing of documents. Again, the definition 
of relevancy at the end of chapter ii., would have been better 
placed at the beginning, since the whole chapter deals with 
relevant and irrelevant facts. The general character of the book 
can be shown best by a short extract. Taking one at random, we 
find Article 6 headed ‘‘ Customs” :—‘‘ When the existence of 
any custom is in question, every fact is relevant which shows 
how, in particular instances, the custom was understood and 
acted upon by the parties then interested. Lllustration (a): The 
question is whether, by the custom of Borough-English, as pre- 
vailing in the manor of C, A is heir to B. The fact that other 
persons, being tenants of the manor, inherited from ancestors 
standing in the same or similar relations to them as that in which 
A stood to B, is relevant.” (p. 8.) But this example seems 
also to show the great difficulty which there is in placing these 
legal propositions in accurate and yet comprehensive terms. For 
here the last part of the proposition is scarcely quite correctly 
stated,—the question in issue is the existence of any custom at 
all; the last few lines of the article, as any reader who will consider 
fora moment will see, assume the existence of the disputed custom. 
It would have been more accurate to have made the proposition 
run thus :— When the existence of any custom is in question, every 
fact is relevant which shows how in particular and similar 
instances parties then interested acted upon and understood the 
alleged custom. Indeed, the last half-dozen words might almost 
be left out, because the actions of persons in previous or parti- 
cular and similar instances form the evidence of a custom. 

But the general plan of the book is that which is in some respects 
most noteworthy, for it shows what an advance is being made in 
the systematic study of the law. There have been one or two 
books published during the last few years which have been 
moulded in the same groove, as, for example, Mr. Albert Dicey's 
work on Parties to Actions. But an important subject like the law 
of evidence has not yet been touched by any writer of reputation 
such as Mr. Stephen. Yet a book like this cannot hope to super- 
sede existing clumsy, but useful treatises, such as that of Mr. Pitt 
Taylor, because judicial precedents are of so much value in legal 
arguments, that a collection of them will always be sought after 
by lawyers. The case most resembling that which happens to be 
under argument will be hunted out and used, as of more influence 
with the Bench than the most able reasoning. ‘The real value of 
such a book as this is rather of an educational than a professional 
kind. It may do a great deal to produce accuracy and clearness 
of reasoning, and by degrees cause less reliance to be placed on 
what Mr. Tennyson has called, with unpoetical truth, ‘ the wilder- 
‘ness of single instances.” 

There are two very clear divisions into which law-books 
may be divided, namely, into those which treat of the theory 
of a certain subject, and those which contain the actual, 


of Evidence now under review belongs. The proper manner of 
writing these books is undoubtedly to place the subject-matter, as 
Mr. Stephen has done here, ina series of distinct propositions. If 
each of these propositions be clearly understood, they can be 
applied to various different sets of facts, and form a well-defined 
basis for legal arguments. The field is thus left clear for those 
other writers who treat of the theory and history of the subject, 
and thus the learner of law is enabled much more quickly and 
clearly to comprehend the subject which he is studying. But Eng- 
lish legal writers, with some eminent exceptions among those who 
have discussed the principles of law, have hitherto quite neglected 
this fundamental distinction; and Mr. Stephen's book must be 
credited with showing most lucidly by example how the theory and 
practice of the law should be divided in legal literature. Another 
valuable effect of having the law distinctly stated in this way is that 
it becomes so much more easy to remedy any defects that may be 
in it, which stand out with much greater clearness when stated 
shortly and distinctly. We have here done little more than 
point out some of the thoughts which this book must suggest,—to 
criticise its contents would be to write a treatise upon the 

Law of Evidence. With regard, however, to the form of the 
work itself, it would have been more convenient to the reader 
if the notes had been at the foot of each page, rather than at the 
end of the book. Nearly every article has a note to it of more 
or less length, and thus the reader is obliged to be continually 
turning the pages backwards and forwards. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the plan and the distribution of 
the subject-matter are based on the Indian Evidence Act of 1872, 80 
that when people come hereafter to consider English law from an 
historical point of view, the effect of Indian legislation upon our 
home laws will probably be found to have been very considerable, 
and also most beneficial in its influence. Of course, this is a 
very recent feature in the history of English law, but at the same 
time, it is well worthy of being carefully noted by every one who is 
desirous of studying law for wider and more. liberal reasons than 
the simple desire to collect fees and to advance in an influential 
profession. 

MEMOIRS OF GEORGE TICKNOR.* 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
From the period of Mr. Ticknor's entering upon the duties of his 
professorship at Harvard College in 1819, to the date of his resig- 
nation in 1834, his life seems to have been one continued struggle 
to effect certain reforms in the character and administration of 
the University of Cambridge. To use his own words, “there 
was much idleness and dissipation in College, of which the resi- 
dent teachers were ignorant, and I began to feel that $2,000 per 
annum were spent nominally to teach the French and Spanish 
languages and literatures, when in fact no such thing was 
done.” 

One of the chief of the proposed alterations, a plan of which he 
submitted to the government of the College, was the revision 
of the laws, and their administration by a tribunal of three, 
who were to be endowed with full powers to dismiss any 
student, if they were satisfied that he “was not ful- 
filling the purposes for which he was sent to college.” The 
second great alteration, was the substitution for the class- 
system which had hitherto prevailed of a division of the students 
into sections, according to their capacity and proficiency, and of 
allowing each student to choose, under certain restrictions, the 
subjects to which he would devote his attention. The above 
proposed reforms, though earnestly seconded by Mr. Ticknor's 
friend Everett—also a professor in the College—met with the 
strongest opposition from the majority of the teachers, and for 
three or four years the controversy was unsettled, At the end of 
that period the experiment of the new division and method 
of teaching was tried, and tried unsuccessfully—“ in the autumn 
of 1826, when the annual visitation of the College was made by 
the overseers, the new arrangements were not found working 
successfully in any department but that of the modern languages ” 
—and the result of this visitation was the practical abandonment 
of Mr. Ticknor’s improvements. In his own department of 
Modern Languages he was left free to follow out his system, and 
there it was thoroughly successful. 

Over the domestic life of the next ten years we must pass very 
briefly. Two years after his establishment at Harvard, Mr. 
‘Licknor's father died, and in the autumn of the same year Mr. 
‘Ticknor was married to a Miss Eliot, the daughter of a Boston 
merchant. The following description of Mr. Ticknor and his 
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home in Boston is from the pen of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and is 
noteworthy as being the only personal description in the book :— 

“Mr. Folsom accompanied me to call upon Mr, Ticknor, the historian 
of Spanish literature. He has a fine house at the corner of Park and 
Beacon Streets, perhaps the very best position in Boston,—a marble 
hall, a wide and easy staircase, a respectable old man-servant, evidently 
long at home in the mansion, to admit us. We entered the library, Mr. 
Folsom considerably in advance, as being familiar with the house; and 
I heard Mr. Ticknor greet him in friendly tones, their scholarlike and 
bibliographical pursuits, I suppose, bringing them into frequent con- 
erype 3 Then I was introduced and received with great distinction, 

ut without any ostentatious flourish of courtesy. Mr. Ticknor has a 
great head, and his hair is gray or grayish. You recognise in him at 
once the man who knows the world, the echolar, too, which is probably 
his more distinctive character, though a little more under the surface. 
ree ei Certainly he is a fine example of a generous-principled 
scholar, anxious to assist the human intellect in its efforts and researches, 
He is, I apprehend, a man of great cultivation and refinement, and 
with quite substance enough to be polished and refined without being 
worn too thin in the process,—a man of society.” 

In January, 1835, Mr. Ticknor resigned his post at Harvard 
(subsequently filled by Longfellow), and on account of his wife’s 
health, left America for a lengthened tour in Europe. For the 
next four years our author's life was one of constant travel and 
variety, and we have space but to glance here and there at some 
of the more interesting portions. The descriptions of the cele- 
brated personages whom Mr. Ticknor met in England and on 
the Continent are sometimes interesting, but more frequently 
wearisome. For a man so constantly occupied in the analysis of 
character as he appears to have been, there is a wonderful tame- 
ness and superficiality in some of his remarks; and at times 
there seems to be an absolute vulgarity of thought, in the manner 
in which he describes the details of the dinner-service of his 
hosts, et id genus omne. Dr. Carlyle, whom he met in Rome, is 
described as ‘‘the brother to the obscure writer for reviews,” — 
a sentence which comes, to say the very least of it, very ungrace- 
fully from the lips of one whose scholarship is his only title to 
respect. In Dresden, Mr. Ticknor made the acquaintance of 
Tieck, then the acknowledged head of German literature, and 
gives the following description of his reading of Shakespeare :— 

“This evening I heard Tieck read Midsummer Night’s Dream. I 
found quite a party. Several of them asked me to select something 
from Shakespeare, as it is known, Tieck prefers to read from him, and 
I mentioned Midsummer Night’s Dream, because it contains such a 
variety. Luckily, the piece is a favourite with him. He read it admirably. 
Puck’s frolicsome mischief and the tightness of the dainty fairies were 
done with the greatest tact and delicacy. When he came to the play 
represented before Theseus, I received quite a new idea,—that some of 
the repetitions and groans, especially in the part of Pyramus, are merely 
the expression of the actor’s personal embarrassment and anguish, and 
not what was set down for him. The whole was a great pleasure.” 

From Saxony, Mr. Ticknor proceeded to Vienna, where he had 
etters of introduction to Prince Métternich and others. There 
is a long and somewhat tedious account of a political conversation 
with the Prime Minister, but neither Metternich nor Mr. Ticknor 
appear to have said much that was worth listening to; the former 
asserting, ‘* L’état actuel de l'Europe m’est dégoiitant,” a sentence 
to which Mr. Ticknor apparently attached great importance, ‘and 
which he kindly translates, for the benefit of his English 
readers. From Vienna he went to Florence, stopping on the way 
at several of the large Dominican monasteries, which seem to 
be furnished with every luxury; including billiard-tables! There 
seems something absurd in the conjunction of the cowl and the 
cue, but there is, we suppose, no real objection; perhaps, if we 
knew the real state of the case, we should find nuns engaged in 
lawn-tennis. There is a minute description following this of the 
case of Count Alberti and the (supposed) Tasso manuscripts, but 
our author arrived at no conclusion respecting their authenticity, 
and it was not till some years later that public opinion was quite 
settled that they were forgeries. Both here (Florence) and at 
Rome we are introduced to princes and princesses without 
number, and such small men as Thorwaldsen, who was careless 
in his attire, Sismondi, and Bunsen sink into utter insignificance 
beside them, These great people, however, do not seem to have 
had much, or indeed anything to say, and the visits paid to 
them, and the descriptions of all people who happened to be in 
the room when Mr. Ticknor arrived, are quite the least interesting 
part of the work. 

The following is an interesting account of the ceremony of 
taking the veil, which Mr. Ticknor witnessed at the convent Tor 
de’ Specchi, under the auspices of two princesses, one of whom 
made arrangements for his seat to witness it, while the other ex- 
plained the ceremonial !—under which ‘‘agreeable circumstances” 
it must have been a very pleasing spectacle :— 

‘The company collected fast...... the élite of the fashionable 
nobility of Rome. Soon after we were seated, Cardinal Galeffi came 





and placed himself at the altar; a service of beautiful silver was offered 
him to wash his hands; he put on his robes and took his seat. Imme. 
diately afterwards six nuns with wax-lights came in, and in their 
midst the Countess Bolognetti, richly but not showily dressed in 
white, without jewels, and with a crown of white roses on her head 
At her side walked a beautiful little child, five or six years 
old, bearing on a cushion a jewelled crown...... representing an 
angel offering her the crown of heavenly love. She advanced to the 
altar, knelt before the Cardinal, and having received his blessing, re- 
turned to the body of the church, where she knelt before a little prie- 
dieu, looking very pale, but very pretty, gentle, and solemn. The 
Cardinal celebrated high mass with all the pomp of his Church, the 
guards knelt and presented arms, and there was more or less stir 
through the whole church, but she remained perfectly motionless. 
When the Cardinal had partaken the Sacrament, he administered it to 
her, and she received it with much apparent humility, after which, 
turning to the abbess of the convent, an old Princess Pallavicini, she 
knelt to her, and asked her permission to enter the convent. This 
being granted, she addressed herself to the Cardinal, and asked him to 
receive her vows, to which he gave his assent, and added his blegs- 
ing; and she turned round to the audience, and in a gentle but 
firm and distinct voice solicited their prayers while she should 
pronounce them. The nuns now took off some parts of her dress, 
and put on that of the convent; she pronounced her vows of 
obedience, seclusion, &c.; her hair was cut off. . .... the ‘ Miserere’” 
was sung, the service for the dead chanted, and she was sprinkled with 
holy water as the priest sprinklesacorpse. All this happened in front of 
the altar, as she knelt by the Cardinal. She then walked slowly and gently 
down into the church, knelt in the middle of the pavement of marble on a 
cloth placed there, a black pall was thrown over her feet, she fell grace- 
fully forward on her face, and the pall was spread over her whole per- 
sop, and with a few more prayers and ceremonies whatever belongs to 
an entire burial service was fulfilled, and she rose a nun, separated 
from the world, and dedicated, as she believed, to the service of Heaven. 
This part of the ceremony was very painful, and it was impossible for 
many of us to witness it without tears, for she was a young and gentle 
thing, who seemed to be fitted for much happiness in this world.” 

The ceremony ended with a “ tasteful breakfast and collation,” ¢ 
point that Mr. ‘Ticknor never omits to notice, especially if the 
refreshments are only conspicuous by their absence. 

From Rome Mr Ticknor proceeded to Florence, and there are 
more princesses and princes, and more pleasant evenings spent 
in what Mr. Ticknor calls “ plain duties of courtly civility.” On 
leaving Florence the party made a “ voyage en zigzag” through 
the various passes of the Alps, and thence proceeded to Heidel- 
berg, to rest after their arduous sight-seeing, not the least trying 
part of which must have been the conscientious discharge of 
‘courtly civilities.” 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Ticknor’s estimate of the 
French stage on his second visit with the one he previously made 
on first visiting Paris, twenty years before. In our first notice, 
we quoted the earlier judgment; the following is his opinion at 
the age of forty-six, in the year 1838. Speaking of the theatres, 
he says :— 

‘The tone is decidedly lower, more immoral, worse than it was thirty 
years ago, and when it is recollected how much influence the drama 
exercises in France on public opinion, it becomes an important fact in 
regard to the moral state of tho capital and country. The old French 
drama, and especially the comedy, from Moliére’s time downwards, con- 
tained often gross and indelicate phrases and illusions [sic], but the 
tone of the pieces, as a whole, was generally respectable. e recent 
theatre reverses all this. It contains hardly any indocorous phrases or 
allusions, but the whole tone is highly immoral. I have not yet seen 
one piece that is to be considered an exception to this remark. The 
popular literature of the time, too, is in the same tone. Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, the shameless woman who dresees herself like a man and calls her- 
self George [? Georges] Sand, Paul de Koch, and I know not how many 
more, belong to this category, and are daily working mischief throughout 
those portions of society to which they address themselves. How is 
this to be explained? Is it that the middling [sic] class of society, that 
fills the smaller theatres and reads the romances of the popular writers, 
is growing corrupt; that the progress of wealth, and even of education, 
has opened doors to vice as well asto improvement? Ifearso...... 
At any rate, I know nothing that more truly deserves the reproach of 
being immoral and demoralising than the theatres of Paris and the 
popular literature of the day. It is all much worse than it was twenty 
years ago.” 

Soon after this Mr. Ticknor returned to London, and after 
paying a number of visits, left England in the summer of the 
same year. After describing a number of dinner-parties and titled 
notabilities, Mr. Ticknor says, ‘ After all, I found time to make a 
visit to Carlyle, and hear one of hislectures ...... his manners 
are plain and simple, but not polished, and his conversation 
much of the same sort.” It must have beena grand sight to have 
seen Carlyle and Mr. Ticknor together. 

The next eleven years of Mr. Ticknor’s life were engaged in 
the preparation of his great work on the History of Spanish Litera- 
ture. For the industry and thoroughness with which this history 
was compiled there can hardly be too high praise. In addition to 
his own enormous library of Spanish books, Mr. Ticknor spared 
no pains or expense to get copies of every rare book or manu- 
script which could in any way render the history more complete. 
It is impossible in a review of this kind to do more than mention 
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this extraordinary work, of which, when it was first published, 
one of our ablest writers said “‘that he believed there were 
not six men in Europe who were competent to review it.” 
With the mention of this book this notice may fitly 
close; it was in every sense the great work of Mr. 
Ticknor’s life, and the one by which he will be re- 
membered in the future. There is little temptation to follow 
him through years of declining powers and loss of cherished 
associates, and little of special interest amongst the correspond- 
ence of his later years. Suffice it that early in January, 1871, 
the end came peacefully and gradually, and the great American 
scholar died in his eightieth year, surrounded by his family. 

In trying to form some estimate of this work as a whole, we 
must not forget that it has been, for the most part, edited by the 
wife and daughter of the subject of the biography. Had it been 
otherwise, it would, perhaps, have been less complete, but more 
interesting. The unceasing laudaticn of the explanatory paragraphs 
grows wearisome, from excessive iteration ; and as we remarked in 
our first notice, there is no sufficient notion gained by the reader 
of the personality of the scholar. But that he was a thorough 
student, and a sincere and conscientious, if somewhat priggish 
man, no reader of these Memvirs will doubt for an instant. 





OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES.* 


No popular writer on astronomy succeeds so thoroughly as Mr. 
Proctor in conveying to our minds an idea of the vastness of 
Creation, the portion of the subject which he now brings before 
us being our own infinite littleness. Not the littleness of indi- 
vidual man, with his short span of life and comparatively futile 
powers, but our aggregate littleness, as shown by the mere speck 
which represents our planet in the immensity of space, and the 
vast extent of time during which that planet existed in an unin- 
habited state, as well as the probably immense duration of 
its existence after we shall have ceased to be. Such is in brief 
the matter treated of in the series of essays comprising 
this yolume, the first lecture, ‘“‘'The Past and Future of our 
Earth,” being, as it were, the key of the whole position. In his 
opening pages Mr. Proctor at once disclaims the association of 
his subject with religious questions, because as ‘‘ science deals 
with the finite, though it may carry one’s thoughts to the infinite,” 
he considers it impossible to learn from it anything of the infinite 
attributes of an Almighty Being. Such teachings, in fact, come 
entirely within a different province, so that while science is by 
no means incompatible with them, it is altogether a different 
branch of study, and without detriment to the former, 
“we may,” as Mr. Proctor says, ‘‘ proceed to inquire 
into the probable past and future of our earth as calmly 
as we should inquire into the probable past and future of a 
pebble, a seed, or an insect ; of a rock, a tree, or an animal ; of a 
continent, or of a type, whether of vegetable or of animal life ;” 
for, as he truly remarks in another place, ‘‘we may be perfectly 
satisfied that the works of God will teach us aright, if rightly 
studied.” 

It is a grand conception which is thus placed before us, and one 
which, if necessarily based on theory, yet carries with it a strong 
assumption of probability. Reasoning from analogy, the author 
first shows us our earth in one of its earliest stages as a ‘‘rotating 
mass of glowing vapour, capturing then, as now, but far more 
actively then than now, masses of matter which approached near 
enough, and growing by these continued in-draughts from with- 
out.” At this period the earth was, according to this theory, pre- 
paring to become a sun, and this was in all probability her next 
stage of existence, the Moon being at that time the abode of life, 
our earth supplying light and heat to the creatures which then 
dwelt there. After this a process of cooling and solidification, 
during which the first mountain ranges were formed and oceans 
and continents evolved, prepared the planet to become the abode 
of life, first in the vegetable and then in the animal forms; and 
before these appeared she was, in all probability, in a condition 
like that through which Saturn and Jupiter are now apparently 
passing. But what are the time-intervals which were, according 
to Mr. Proctor, necessary for the production of all these changes ? 
Hundreds of millions of years. As he puts it, ‘‘ Hundreds of thou- 
sands of years are the seconds of the time-measures we have to 
deal with.” And he says, further on, ‘‘Taking as the extremest 
span of the past existence of life upon the earth ten millions of 
years, we learn from the researches of physicists that the age pre- 
ceding that of life (the age during which the world was a mass of 








molten rock) lasted more than thirty-five times as long, since 
Bischoff has shown that the earth would require 350 millions of 
years to cool down from a temperature of 2,000° Centigrade to 200°. 
But far back beyond the commencement of that vast era, our earth 
existed as a nebulous mass, nor can we form even a conjecture 
as yet respecting the length of time during which that earlier stage 
of the earth’s existence continued; and Mr. Proctor goes on to 
show that by the effect of changes which we know to be slowly 
progressing, our earth must (unless any sudden catastrophe should 
previously destroy life from off her surface) fall into a condition 
similar to that of the moon at present, a condition which would 
not be attained short of a period so distant as to be represented, 
probably, by hundreds of thousands of years ; after which, again, 
stretches a period of apparent inutility of immense duration, when 
our planet in its stage of decrepitude will still continue to circle 
round the Sun. 


But wonderful as this may seem, nay, taxing to the uttermost 
our powers of imagination, it is but a mere introduction to—the 
veriest foreshadowing of—what is to follow. According to Mr. 
Proctor, while one orb after another is gradually becoming in- 
capable of supporting life, others, superior in the planetary scale, 
have been slowly preparing themselves for the same purpose ; and 
if his theory be correct, the longer a planet shall have been in 
‘ putting on life,” the longer will be the duration of its life-sup- 
porting existence; possibly, also, the higher will be the order of 
beings destined to dwell upon its surface; and this continuous 
succession of changes will occur until the Sun itself will be the 
only orb in our system on which life will be possible, and we may 
look forward to a period, distant almost beyond conception, when 
it also will be the theatre of busy existence. But the sun itself 
gives evidence of incessant change. Will life cease to exist when 
that world, the centre of our system, shall have become worn 
out, and as effete as its many satellites? No, the end is as 
remote as the beginning, for both are swallowed up in eternity. 
Mr. Proctor expresses this so eloquently, that he must be allowed 
to speak for himself :— 

“ The end, seemingly so remote, to which our earth is tending, the 
end, infinitely more remote, to which the solar system is tending, the 
end of our galaxy, the end of systems of such galaxies as ours,—all these 
endings (each one of which presents itself in turn to our conceptions as 
the end of the universe itself) are but the beginnings of eras com le 
with themselves, even as the beginnings to which we severally trace 
back the history of our planet, of the planetary system, and of galaxies 
of such systems, are but the endings of prior conditions which have 
followed each other in infinite succession. The wave of life which is 
now passing over our earth is but a ripple in the sea of life within the 
solar system ; this sea of life is itself but as a wavelet on the ocean of 
eternal life throughout the universe. Inconceivable, doubtless, are 
these infinities of time and space, of matter, of motion, and of life; in- 
conceivable that the whole universe can be for all time the scene of the 
operation of infinite personal power, omnipresent, all-knowing; utterly 
incomprehensible how infinite purpose can be associated with endless 
material evolution. But it is no new thought, no modern discovery, 
that we are thus utterly powerless to conceive or comprehend the idea 
of an Infinite Being, Almighty, All-knowing, Omnipresent, and Eternal, 
of whose inscrutable purpose the material universe is the unexplained 
manifestation. Science is in presence of the old, old mystery ; the old, old 
questions are asked of her,—‘Canst thou by searching find out God? canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is as high as heaven, what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?’ And 
science answers these questions, as they were answered of old,‘ As 
touching the Almighty, we cannot find Him out.’” 

Passing over Mr. Proctor’s interesting chapters on Jupiter and 
Saturn, on Sirius the giant sun, and on the Comets, which he 
describes as but frail creatures after all, notwithstanding the 
terror which they have from time to time inspired, we will touch 
for a moment upon that which treats of ‘‘ the Star-depths,” for 
here we are not only brought face to face with facts of appalling 
grandeur, but enabled to realise more completely that which, as 
we have said before, is the main subject of the entire work,—the 
infinite littleness of our orb, when compared with the majesty of 
that portion of the sidereal vault into which we short-sighted 
mortals are permitted to gaze. In this essay the author wishes to 
show “that so far from having penetrated the secret of the 
star-depths, we stand as yet but on the threshold of that mighty 
domain which belongs to the astronomy of the Future ;” and 
beginning with the fact that the mighty instruments of our day, 
wielded with all the skill of men of vast experience, have not 
enabled us to measure the distances of more than a dozen stars, 
from the nearest of which the earth’s orbit of more than 180 millions 
of miles would be something absolutely inappreciable, he goes on to 
divide the stars into two chief classes,—leading orbs, like our own 
sun, of which he supposes millions to exist, or rather, he concludes 
that the sun is inferior both in size and brightness to the greater 
number of this class of orbs around him,—and minor stars, more 
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conceivable direction and at very different rates. Then he proceeds 
to show that the number and variety of these isolated stars is as 
nothing when compared to the wondrous galaxy of the Milky 
Way, with its marvellous complexity of structure, its stars of every 
degree of magnitude, and its clouds of nebulous light, which clouds 
may be, says the author, merely vast depths of nebulous matter, or 
schemes of stars as magnificent as the most splendid of all the 
star-clusters discernible with the telescope. Referring to the 
differences of star-colours, some of which are observable to the 
naked eye, while the telescope reveals to us shades of blue and 
green, of yellow, of orange, and of deepest red, he argues a 
marked difference in the condition of the stars so distinguished, 
and proves it by divergencies presented by their several spectra, 
showing the wondrous variety presented by the sidereal firma- 
ment; and speaking of the double stars, the pairs of one or two 
colours, which are distinctly seen, he suggests that they may 
either be double suns, round which other planets may revolve, 
or that each component sun may have its own distinct system 
of dependent worlds ; and he then proceeds to consider the con- 
dition of things in those spheres where worlds may circle round the 
component suns of quadruple or multiple star-systems, where 
there could be no night at all, save for brief periods at very long 
intervals, From thence he mounts to the star-clusters, and finds 
that they all form part and parcel of one and the same scheme, 
amazing in splendour and sublimity, and asks, in conclusion, 
‘+ whether we have now better reason than the astronomer had of 
old time to consider the mysteries of the universe as fully revealed 
to us and interpreted.” 

The idea which Mr. Proctor brings before us of seeming wastes 
in nature is very startling,—the Sun, for instance, emitting in 
each second as much heat as would result from the burning of 
11,600 millions of millions of tons of coal; while the heat 
received by the various members of the solar system corre- 
sponds only to that of fifty millions of tons ; and all the other 
suns we see, and the myriads that lie beyond the range of our most 
powerful telescopes, similarly pouring heat and light into space, 
What a wondrous expenditure of force and energy is here, 
showing us that we have but scanned the minutest portion of the 
work of the Creator, and that all we can ever learn is as nothing! 
This, then, is the lesson which this book teaches,—our infinite 
littleness, and the grandeur of the system of which our planet 
forms so almost inappreciable a part; and it is impossible to 
read it without having our conceptions enlarged, our humility 
strengthened, and our faith in a Being of infinite power and 
goodness increased. Mr. Proctor does well not to shrink from 
inquiries such as these, since they can only tend to raise those 
who pursue them from a grovelling existence to the reverent 
contemplation of the highest works of God. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Annual Register for 1875. (Rivingtons.)—Our notice of this 
admirable compilation has been accidentally delayed, but come when it 
may, all we can say is that we have never known any work of the kind 
so uniformly and unimpeachably accurate. We have tested this point in 
every way that has occurred to us, and in points where almost all such 
books of reference break down, and the result is as we have stated. In 
size, type, paper, as well as in the style of the narrative and general 
arrangement, the Annual Register is everything that can be wished. The 
index is full and handy, and the only criticism we have further to offer 
is that if an extraordinary number of apparently unimportant details 
are contained in it, that is the fault of the year 1875, and not of the 
Annual Register. 


Principles of Plutology. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Plutology, or “ the science of wealth,” is, according to 
the author, a purely speculative and therefore an exact science, dealing 
solely with the laws of value, which he holds to be uniform and invari- 
able. “Value,” unfortunately, is a vague word. and those who profess 
to treat of its laws and to reduce them to something fixed and definite 
have to work under many difficulties. The author has a high opinion 
of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” and says that any one who has studied 
it has little “to learn or unlearn in his passage thence to modern econo- 
mical treatises.” it is, he says, a mistake to suppose that political 
economy is the esience of wealth. It is rather an art aiming at the 
solution of practical problems. According to McCulloch, it asks 
what are the means by which man’s industry may be made 
most productive of the necessaries, comforts, and enjoyments which 
constitute wealth, &c. “This,” says the author, “is a question for 
® practical politician or a man of business, and has nothing to do with 
his inquiry, which is purely scientific. He cannot answer such questions, 
any more than a geometer could say which was the best form of tra- 








j 


pezium. What he proposes to do is explained by « quotation from De 
Quincey :—‘‘ My hat bears the same value as your umbrella, double the 
value of my shoes, four times the value of my gloves, one-twentieth 
the value of my watch. Of these several relations of value, what isthe 
sufficient cause?” This question, we are told, up to the present day 
has remained unanswered. The present volume is an attempt to 
auswer it. It will be seen how difficult it is to fix the meaning of 
“value.” To possess value, an article must be practically, that is, per. 
ceptibly, limited in amount. But not all things that are 

limited in amount have valae,—mosquitoes, for example, which are 80 
valueless that our author assures us that the proprietors of the West. 
minster Palace and Grosvenor Hotels will allow any one to take away 
all that they possess gratis. Again, value must be carefully distin. 
guished from utility, and utilities must be divided into directly-gratig. 
cable and indirectly-gratificable utilities. For example, a hammer has 
value, not because it has the power of affording immediate pleasure, 
who professes to derive pleasure from a hammer?) but because it 
assists in the creation of some other thing which can afford immedigte 
pleasure. Our anthor feels that his subject requires subtle analysis, 
It seoms to us that the terms he has to deal with never can be reduced 
to the precision of mathematical definitions, or indeed to those of physical 
science. This difficulty gives the whole inquiry an uncomfortable vague- 
ness, and endless holescan be picked in reasonings which at first sightlook 
quite satisfactory. Itis not often that we can get any amusementeutof 
such a book. But we confess we have had a good laugh over the last 
chapter, on “Capital and its Various Definitions.” Political economists 
or plutologists cannot make up their minds as to what capital is, and what 
the term ought to cover. A thousand colliers on the eve of a monster 
meeting eat their suppers, not knowing whether a strike willeom- 
mence on the morrow. Is their supper capital? Mill and Professor 
Fawcett, it seems, were unequal to this puzzle. According to one de- 
finition, 2 warehouse is not capital, but an umbrella, because it iaper- 
ticularly movable, may claim to be considered “capital of the frst 
water.” Is a bottle of champagne capital? That depends on who 
drinks it. If drunk by one who produces nothing valuable, itis mot 
capital. A further question arises,—What are we to say if it is drunk 
by a clergyman or an officer? This leads on to other complex cen- 
siderations. Somebody says, ‘The value, not the matter, is capital.” 
We think there could not be a more admirable definition. 


Martin Laws. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The author of this book has cem- 
mitted the fault, common enough ameng authors, of crowding his 
canvas with figures. It begins well enough. The old head master 
of Steenborough Grammar-School is sketched with force and 
distinctness, and a subject, not novel, indeed, but always interest- 
ing when skilfully treated, of a lad possessed with aspirations 
reaching beyond his station, is suggested. But the subject is 
not followed up, or rather followed up so fitfully, and im the 
midst of so many interruptions, that it altogether fails to keep the 
attention. The head master has a daughter-in-law and a daughter, 
each with one loye-affair or more, and besides these there are four or 
five other young ladies, each with some sort of pretension to the char- 
acter of heroines, in whose affaires de coeur we are expected to concern 
ourselves. In fact the complication and digression of the story are 
enough to exhaust all patience. As for the hero, he is permitted to 
sink into insignificance. The author cannot resist the temptation of 
making him out heir to a great fortune. As the possessor of a great 
property, Martin Laws is not distinguishable from other wealthy squires. 
As one who had raised himself from the position of an errand-boy by his 
own efforts, if he had not been raised by the interference of fortune, he 
would have been something worth describing. All this isthe more to be 
regretted, as Martin Laws isa really clever book, reminding us not an- 
pleasantly of Miss Sewell’s tales. Steenborough and its people are 
drawn from the life, and drawn cleverly, but without malice. 


Intolerance amony Christians. By the Hon. Albert J. W. Canning. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co).—With great respect for this writer's principles, 
we must protest against his style of book-making. This volume is 
chiefly made up of quotations from authors, of whom a formidable list 
is given in the first pages. These quotations, taken, it would seem, 
too much at random from a note-book, are hooked together by observa- 
tions of the writer’s own, which we hope it is not intolerant to call 
rather intolerant. All who smart under this author’s rebukes 
will not unreasonably complain that they would prefer to be reproved 
in language which is strictly grammatical. Mr. Canning speaks of the 
Duke of Cumberland as the “ relative” of George II. It would have 
been well if he had been equally cautious in the case of Falconbridge, 
and had called him King John’s illegitimate relative, instead of his 
“ illegitimate brother.” 


The New Jerusalem and the Saved Nations. By an Oxford 
Graduate. (Elliot Stock.)—This volume is an exposition of the con- 
cluding chapters of the Apocalypse, and gives a description of the 
reign of Christ and his saints upon earth over the saved nations, who 
are to be distinguished from the “ saints.” This reign is to be imtro- 
duced by the annihilation of the wicked and all that is evil in the 
universe, a doctrine on which the writer strongly insists, but about which 
we shall only say that it certainly is not more opposed to the general 
teaching of Scripture than is the doctrine of “everlasting torment.” 
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Such specalations—whieh we notice to be becoming much more 
on—we consider to be superfluous. All that we can ever know 

on the subject is that the righteons and merciful God will surely do 
what is right and best with every one of His creatures; but what that 
right and best is we certainly are not meant to decide, either in the case 
of individuals or in that of classes of men. It seems to us somewhat 
hard that now Rome has ceased to be “ Papal,” there should yet seem 
to be “ every probability indeed that as the fall of the Jewish polity 
was comploted by the destruction of Jerusalem, so will that of the Papal 
system be signalised by the destruction of Rome.” We imagine that 

Victor Emanuel’s occupation must be a very vexatious interference to 

such interpreters of prophecy,—as distasteful almost as to Pio IX. him- 

gelf. Thore is times acut , or even originality, in the exegesis of 

this writer, as, for example, in his interpretation of the parable of “‘ The 

treasure hid in the field.” 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By W. Garnett, B.A. (Deighton, 
Bell, and Co.)—This comparatively new branch of science has not had 
go successful an elementary expositor in its history as it now finds in 
Mr, Garnett. Such works as Professor Maxwell’s or Balfour Stuart’s 
are of course standard authorities for the whole science of the subject, 
as at present demonstrated, but it is not always requisite to go through 
gnch a large amount of reading as these works presuppose. Whoever 
wishes to get a clear and concise account of the laws of heat, and how 
they affect nature generally, will find all they require in this unpre- 
tending volume, and for examination purposes and an introduction to 
the larger treatises it will be invaluable. The latest discoveries are 
included—such as the scientific reasons for the behaviour of Mr. Crookes’s 
radiometer—and the mathematical part is simple and lucid. 

Forget Thine own People: an Appeal for Missions. By E. J. 
Vaughan, D.D. (Henry 8. King and Co.)—No one can read this im- 
passioned appeal without feeling its force, and even suffering some twinges 
of conscience, if he happen to have been indifferent to the cause which 
Dr. Vanghan pleads so earnestly. As the title suggests, the book is 
chiefly a call for workers who shall be thorough in their devotion. 
«“ Home-sickness is the canker-worm of missions. Far, far better 
were it that there should be some old men, some sick and infirm men, 
among our Colonial or Missionary Bishops, if there might but be at last 
in those distant wilds a few Bishops’ graves.” This must be felt as a hard 
saying by the “Colonials ;” but Dr. Vaughan, for their comfort, allows 
exceptions to the rule which he lays down. While recognising the 
force of this stirring plea for Missions, we at the same time think that 
an equal, if not greater, amount of good might be done by a calm inves- 





tigation of the causes which tend to check missionary zeal in the Church | Language 





of England. One or two of these lie on the surface. It will scarcely | 
be disputed that there is no organisation having Missions as its object 
which is not in practice, if not in principle, narrower than the Church | 
itself. Also we think that the inadequate remuneration of missionary 
services, which is, we believe, the rule, must necessarily in the end | 
produce as its result mediocrity in the services so requited. 
New Eprrions.—We have to notice a fourth edition of Studies | 
in Roman Law, with Comparative Views of the Laws of France, Eng- | 
land, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, edited by John Kirkpatrick. | 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—The chief addition which has been made to this | 
edition is set forth in the following passage from the preface :—*“ In its 
previous editions, this.-work was too sparingly provided with references 
to the original authorities in Roman Law to be thoroughly serviceable 
as a text-book, except for readers who were in a position to consult the 


French and German works cited by the author. The presenteditor has 
therefore endeavoured to supply such references and explanations from 
the “Corpus Juris” and other sources as will render the student com- 
paratively independent of the works of modern commentators, when pre- 
paring for any elementary examination in Roman Law.” The work 
has been revised and furnished with new notes, while “the chapters on 
modern law have been brought down to the present date.”——-We have 
before us the eighth and concluding volume of The Works and Life of 
Walter Savage Landor. (Chapman and Hall.) It contains “ Miseel- 
laneous Poems,” including among others, “The Last Fruit off an Old 
Tree” and “Dry Sticks,” “Criticioms on Catullus, Theoeritas, and 
Petrarch,” and an index to the whole of the edition —— The Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle, newly translated into English, by Robert Williams 
(Longmans), appears in a second edition, which has been revised through-. 
out, and furnished with some very useful analyses.——A Mathematical 
Course for the University of London, by Thomas Kimber (Longmans), 
has reached a fourth thousand. Its object is “to economise the time 
and energies of students preparing for the matriculation and first B.A, 
or first B.Sc, and an examination in the University of London, by present- 
ing in one volume the information they must otherwise collect from 
various sources. It includes the subjects in pure mathematics pre- 
scribed for these examinations.” The papers set in the various ex- 
aminations mentioned from 1838 to 1875 have been added.—_—Ricbard’ 
Payne Knight’s Symbolical Language of Ancient Art (Quaritch) has 
been edited anew by Dr. Alexander Welder, and furhished with intro- 
duction, additions, index, &c. We have also the cheap edition of 
London in Light and Darkness, by Nicholas Michell. (William Tegg.) 
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“THE TURNER GALLERY.” 
Handsomely half-bound morocco, gilt edges, India 
proofs, royal folio, £10; large-paper copies, Artists’ 
India proofs, elephant folio, £20. 


MODERN ART. A Series of superb 
Line Engravings, from the Works of distinguished 
Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, 
selected from Galleries and Private Collections in 
Great Britain. With descriptive Text by James 
DAFFORNE. 


Demy Svo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 
rice 248. 
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The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North American 
Desert. By Ricuarp Irvine Dopes, Lieutenant- 
Colonel United States Army. With an Introduc- 
tion by WiLLtaM BLACKMORE. With Portrait of the 
Author, ~~ and numerous Illustrations drawn 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
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MASTERS: Autotype Fac-similes from unique 
Drawings in the british Museum. With Critical 
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by J. Comyns CARR. 

BRILLAT SAVARIN'S “ PHYSIOLOGY of TASTE.” 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of Good ie A Translation of the 
“ Physiologie du Goftt ” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with 
Sy Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, 

A. 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 


The PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other 
Fairy Tales. By Baipeet and Jotia KAVANAGH, 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


MAzS2 HOUSE SCHOOL, 
H CLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. Head Master, 
¥. 0. MAXWELL, M.A., late of the Perse Grammar- 
School, Cambridge. Terms on application. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL | for 
GIRLS. — The School will REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 
‘and four and a half guineas a term. For further par- 
4iculars apply at 80 Gower Street. 











M& . H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
; WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


OTICE,—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
pt MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 26th 
SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, the 2nd 
OCTOBER. Prospectuses may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
ceceives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 
and 49 Bedford Square). Founded 1849. Incorporated 


1869, 
The SESSION 1876-77 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
“OCTOBER 1 


2, 
Greek Classes will he formed under R. SAWARD, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


EATH-BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 
The First Term of the Session 1876-7 will begin on 
ednesday, September 20th. The scheme of work is 
‘much the same as that pursued in University Colle 
School, London, and leads up to Matriculation at the 
University of London. 
Address, Mrs, CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


ETHNAL-GREEN BRANCH 

MUSEUM.—The COLL‘ CTION of PICTURES 

s0 well known as the DULWICH GALLERY has 

been LENT by the Governors, while the Gallery is 

under repair, to the BETHNAL-GREEN MUSEUM, 

and ia now open to the public. The Museum is 

free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 

‘en a.m. to Ten p.m.; and on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 

and Fridays (Students’ days), from Ten a.m. to Six 
p-.m., on payment of sixpence each person, 


NIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

—CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 
‘The EXAMINATION for the ADMISSION of 
STUDENTS next Term will be held on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th. 

The main objects of the College are to enable Under- 
graduates to pass through their University career at a 
very moderate cost, without depriving them of the 
advantages of College discipline and society, and to 
make special provision for Students somewhat younger 
than the ordivary age. It is intended also to establish 
a Training institution for Sch ters in ti 

with the College. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, 7 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
rostearens by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General ucation of Ladies and for granting 
Certificates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.B.H. THK Princess LOuIsE. 
Visitor—THe Lorp BisHop oF LONDON. 

The COLLEGE CLASSES will open for the 
MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
Sth. Classes in Greek and Conversation in Modern 
Languages. [Individual Instruction in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Boarders received by Miss Wood on 
‘the College premises. Two Scholarships for Girls 
between 14 and 16, and the Arnott Scholarship for 
Girls under 18, will be open to Competition. The Ex- 
amination for Scholarships and for New Pupils will 
be held at 10 a.m. on October 3rd. Prospectuses may 
‘be had on application to the Lady Resident, Miss 


GROVE. 
_E.H. PLUMPTRE, D.D, Principal. 
COLLEGE, 





























UEKEN’S 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

Higher Courses of Lectures for Adults will be 
given during the Michaelmas Term. Programmes 
avill he issued in September. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


UEEN’S 
43 and 45 Barley Street, W., 
For Girls under 14. 
dy Superintendent—Miss Hay 


La , 
The CLASSES will REOPEN for the MICHAELMAS 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, 
October 10th, 1876. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION :— 

Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 

Experimental Phy-ics, 

Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 

Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. 

Botany, Zoology, and Geology. 

English History and Liverature. 

Classical Languages, History, and Literature. 

Modern Languages and Literature. 

Political Economy. 

The wants of students fitting themselves for Manu- 
facturing, Chemical, Mining, Engineering, and other 
practical pursuits will be specially considered in the 
— Lectures and Classes and the Laboratory 

ork. 

The Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the 
best modern appliances, and will be Open Daily, under 
the immediate superintendence of the Prufessor and 
Demonstrator. Several Scholarships will be open for 
Competition in the first week of October. A detailed 
Prospectus will shortly be ready. 

The Bristo] Medical School has been affiliated with 
the College, and will commence the Winter Session on 
the 2ad of October. 

The Cdllege, with the exception of the Medical 
Classes, will be open to Students of both sexes. For 
further informatiun, apply to 

EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 


[Nvensiry COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


One Chemical SCHOLARSHIP of £25 and Three 
General of £15 each will be offered early in October. 

For particulars apply to EDWARD STOCK, 
Secretary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. 

Four or more of £15 to £50 each will be offered in 
October next, by the Clifton Association for the Higher 
Education of Women. The successful Candidates will 
be required to attend UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BRISTOL. 
EXAMINATION DAY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 
Further setae on application to Miss O. 
WINK WORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton ; or to the 
Secretary, as above. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Miss McNAIR is prepared, under the sanction of the 
Clifton Association for Promoting the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, to receive as BOARDERS Ladies who 
intend to become Students of the above College.—For 
particulars, apply to Miss McNAIR, 17 Brighton Park, 


Clifton, — ble dS ; 
IDLAND RAILWAY. 
LV TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1876. 
FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS. 
AVAILABLE for TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from June Ist, to the 31st October, 1876. 
For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1876. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d'héte daily. 

nl on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
evon. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAOS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 183 STRAND. 
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wo. —The STUD COMPANY 
(Limited)—Bankers, Messrs. Her: 
quahar, and Co.—This Com ny is in no wa; 
nected with the INTERNATIONALSTUD COMPASS 
now seeking ame og for Shares, 4 
NRY KENDRICK, 
The Stud Company (Limited), ” Secnetiny. 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Officer, 24 Gresham Street, F.C. 
ie VESTMENT for SUMS of £50 
thoroughly secure, and bearing 7 4 
guaranteed interest, with a share in the profits 
risk, of a First-class Commercial undertaking, in fall 
Sle INVESTOR, M 
Address, =} . care of Messrs. 
Co., 1 Mincing Lane. London, E.C. Hoperatt and 





wa. DUNVILLE and CO. are the . 


largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
OLD TRISH W HISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It js 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and e 
tion, and quotations may be had on ap tloatlon ty 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish D stilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build. 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

7 - — a a ia ae 

XN UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always proviied with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purch 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn. 
ing require the i diate tion o i 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil. 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to rh i ae small families, 

AY’ 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


i anane LL WHISKY, 
KINAHAN and CO. find that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRAOTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HAssatt:— 
* [ have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smel!. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality, 
The Medical! Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


mRY’S CARACAS CUCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article." 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to syoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

l. The *‘ Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of [uterest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “ Lodding” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Governmont 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








TERM, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Pros- 
tuses may be hed on application to the Lady 
Resident, Miss GROVE. j 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
UNYADL JANOS.—HUNGARIAN | 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most | 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA.—— | 
+* Most pleasant and efficacious."—Professor BRUNTON, | 
F.B.S.—* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” | 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—" According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
* Agreeable, safe, and efficacious."—British Medical 





Journal. | 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Mhemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. | 


The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








ECONOMICAL 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


| Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if derired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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? 4 ELICAR LIFE INSURANCE Ha 
B* AND and CO.’S SOUPS | MPAN Y.—Established in 1797. Streatend co Lees 
No. 70 cme ~ City, and 57 Charing Cross, pan and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
——— SERVED PROVISIONS, and ~— mon steeeecie na GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
pa Henry R. Brand, Beg, "| Weury Lancelot Holland, : **{JouN J. BROOMFIEL 
——— ~~ — me, Bet. fo ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Y ORK and GAME PIES; ’ A ae Da 7 eve me I ay Seetnoun ee 1847.—DRAFT'S 
Henry Fesqeher, I yey Oxley, Esq. JUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
TASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, mS ge joe Bean Rober! Sue. Mousy ponstved es dopostt of rates. Apply at 
ne «| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. te Citeon, 658 Been’ Sere. 

U | and other i offers— ee pr 2 ee PURDY, Gonera oe 
puRTLE sO | soderate nOOMPEETE SECURITY. gation | AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ss ° < pumion, wah o etton tn Established 1807. For Lives only, 79 PALL 

JALTIES for INVALIDS, | four-fifths or y pe P MALL, 8.W. 
Grr at me Renny ates -A,- 3 oS — + Dy sae | Jencome tron from F Premiums and Interest p —,- 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Lew rates without participation in profits. __Bromectaree “sn Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
LOANS, GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


_ SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
9s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 64, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottien, at 5s each. 





By all Chemiste, and th the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ‘ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





~ JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
__ Wake. 





SEC R ETARY. 
CORRESPON DENCE-BOXES. 


ba “ Exceedingly useful.’ *—Standard. 
and M tured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY 


Sold by “all petness, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXE: 

Illustrated Catalogs post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtai 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





d at 13 Cranbourne 





J OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, — imparts a pleasing fragrance 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 FA ig 74 THAMES STREET, 
London, 





Astuma and 


~. BRONCHITIS. 
The most efficacious remedy will be 
found to be 


ATURA TATULA, 
in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking 
¥ and inhalation, prepared by 
a4 ORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Groeer, but see that you get “ JOHN, 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 





in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
pamera with participation in profits on the tontine 
P 

For Pros uses and Forms of > 

“ ROBERT ©. TUC aes 


PERRE os imitations =" 

I EA “AND PERRLNS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 

and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA aod Lie 


which will be placed 
ORCEST: ERSHIRE. ‘SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Le 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.} 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the cele Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, -_ Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distin their 
name, beg to remind the public that every A. ie pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as —s = — 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 8 Trinity 


Street, London, 8.E, 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly grr to observe t each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used | 80 ) many years, signed « Blizabeth Lazenby.” 





REAL SUMMER. DELICACY.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
cooling and refreshing ; or blended With bmp dt it sup- 
lies a delightful and invigorating stim 
S exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale le Stores, ll Cartain Road, Finsbury. 
ETAL DUST.—For the W ardrobe ¢ or 
Pocket, Drawing-Room or Ball-Room. An 
everlasting and most delicious Perfume. A concen- 
tration of the loveliest flowers. Processed only at the 
London Laboratory. A novelty of universal admiration. 
Prices, 1s and 2s 6d, by post. 1s 2d and 2s 8d. Agents, 
F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, London. 
Registered at Stationers’ Hall, and protected by the 
Trade-Mark of the Proprietors. . 
RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
visite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
ES on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the Fag} being sent to the Manufacturer, 
HITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; — 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage fr 
Post-office orders to be made 4 ayabie to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadill 7. 


PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKIN GS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for a VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and WELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They oe porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, pee, 228 Piccadilly, 

on. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT& PILLS. 
—In all outward complaints a desperate effort 
should be made to at once remove these annoying 
infirmities, and of establishingacure. The remarkable 
remedies discovered by Professor Holloway will satis- 
factorily accomplish this desirable result, without any 
of those dangers or drawbacks which attended the old 
method of treating ulcerative inflammations, scrofulous 
affections, and scorbutic annoyances. The most timid 
invalids may use both the Ointment and Pills with the 
utmost safety with certain success, provided a moderate 
attention be bestowed on their accompanying “ Direc- 
tions.” Both the preparations soothe, heal, and 
The one assists the other most materially ia 
cures and renewing strength, by helping exhaus 
nature just when she needs such succour, 





CG * MILLION STERLING has 


bern oot ee COMPENSATION for 

DEATH AND INJURIES 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL 

RAILWAY yi? ASSURANCE 00) ANY 

Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PA1-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £180,000, 

Annual! 000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


its, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 ENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 
OLpest INSURANCE OFFic8 in the World. 
The ONLY MuTUAL OrFice in the Kingdom for both 
Fire AND Lire. 

being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PRoriTs are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the INSUKED, the ReTuRNS. on 
Powicigs of Five Y#ARs' STANDING and Urpwarps 
= with few exceptions,— 
In the Fire t, 20 per cent. of the Premium 

of Annual Policies. 


SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore 
In the Life De tment, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 
No Po.icy-HoLpgr is subject to ANY Personal 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund... ... ~ oer, oy 


ope eT B. BLENKINSOP, ‘Gonauate. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 








Incorporated by Royal Charter, Au 30, 1851. 
d-u £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
oan t drafts and sagetnte or collect 


on grant 

bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 

Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
Singapore, Sydne; Palen, Mand Yokoham 

ne an 4, OD 

terms itch aon be ned at their office. They 

also issue circ notes for the use of travellers by 


the overland route. 
They undertake meg by parties connected with 
India vo | the Colo rehase and sale of 


British and Foreign ronsten the custody of the am, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the Fa ~ J of remittances between the above- 


named 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed the terms for which may be ascertained 
be application at their office. 

ice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 
Tt readneedle Street, London, 1875. 


,OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Limited). 
Chief Offices—34 Cannon Street, LONDON. 








DInecToRs. 
Chairman—MATTHEW Hutron CHAYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of National Discount Company, and of Alliance 


ok. 
The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18 Finch Lane, E.0. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 
John A. B , Esq., Mi 
Frederick Campion, Esq , F: ches, Redhill, Surrey. 
William Augustus. Clark, ma + 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. 
Charles Deacon, Esq., 8 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Joha Grey, ., Junior Athenwum Club. 
Thomas Kemble, Esq., J.P., Runwell Hall, Chelmsford. 
Arthur Langéala, Esq., 1 York Gate, Regent's Park. 
William Heary Maturia, Esq., O©.B., & a 
Gardens, South Sendaden. 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No — upon travel or residence in any 
oust of the world. 

Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
wd. be 7 Roened mone f ae holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid 
5. Assurers have the right of claiming at one ~. 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. 
Premiums paid. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. OOX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; and 
OHARLES SANKEY, M.A., late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Just published, in fcap. 8vo, with 5 Maps, price 2s 6d. 

HE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of Xerxes to 

the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Joint-Editor of the Series 
Also now ready, with a Coloured Map, price 2s 6d. 

HE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very Rev. C. 


LT 


ADOPTED BY THE L 
Now ready, in rh antyme ay a = yg _ 
HE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK of the BIBLE: 9 


Syllabus of Bible Readings and Connecting Hpltomes Comments 
use in Schools and Families. the Rev. Joszpx LLIBLANE. Be A. (re 
Walton, Liverpool ; and formerly Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. wd 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ MADEMOISELLE MORI.” 
On Wednesday, the 27th instant, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 





MsgrivALe, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In 8yo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 
HE OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
“*A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our cosmical know- 
ledge.” Review. 
“The suthor of this book gives us a new ‘Principia.’ Still, the book is the pro- 


duction of s man pene 8 ane up in his own subject, and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 


terested in the subject of ocean oc! ts.” —ZJron. 


urren 

“ Here we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of 
the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear, 
As this point is the very heart of Dr. 

to the subject, the thrust is fatal. [t is followed by further 
and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Carpenter's arguments, 
theories of Maury, Rennell, Herschel, &c. This Chapter of Mr. 
Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful reading."—Quarterly 


sound reasoning oe Pag rm through it. 
‘Carpenter's contribu’ 


and of the 


Journal of Science. 

*,* The Repo 
the views 
anticipations of the author. 


rts received from her Majesty's ship ‘ Challenger’ have confirmed 
ressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art S i Reign 
T Terror. By the Author of “ Ete hy = of 
London: LoneMANS and Co, 





London. 


NEW GRAMMATICAL WORK by Dr. LATHAM. 
Now ready, in 18mo, price One Shilling. 
CRE TTAL, pa PRINCIPLES for the STUDY 
pT a. BLE. @. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., &., Inte Fellow: 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


lessor of English in University College, 





ducts of the Rocks; with 








MANUAL of BRITISH GEOLOGY. 
On October 7, in 1 vol. — with a Coloured Geological Map and numerous 


oeodcuts, price 14s, cloth. 


HE GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES: a Concise 
Account of the Lithological Characters, Leading Fossils, and Economic Pro- 
Horace B. WoopWarp. Fellow of tas Gochepant Sesion nk Sowden Ce By 

; l e 
nent cangetee the Geological Survey of England and heater. Geologist on 


Wales. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








THIRD EDITION. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Revised and Corrected in Accordance with Recent Regulations. 


“ Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, schoolmasters, and students intending to enter their 
mames at the University—partly also for the benefit of undergraduates themselves—a very complete, though 
concise, volume has just been issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For lucid arrangement, and 
a rigid adherence to what is positively useful, we know of few manuals that could compete with this Student's 
Guide. It reflects no little credit on the University, to which it supplies an unpretending, but complete, 


introduction.” —Saturday Review. 





London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 
NEXT WEEK. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 





Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY for 
October a COMPLETE STORY; and the Author of “ Miss Molly,” a COM- 


PLETE NOVELETTE. 





Mr. W. O'CONNOR MORRIS contributes a Paper, entitled,“ MILITARY 


LESSONS of the WAR of 1870.” 


Mr. E. B. DE FONBLANQUE, Author of “ The Life of General Burgoyne,” 
has a Contribution, entitled, “ CASPAR HAUSER,an UNSOLVED RIDDLE;;” 
and Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS is the author of an Article upon ARIS- 


TOPHANES. 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD writes an Article upon“ The WORLD BEHIND 
the SCENES ;” and Mr. S. SIDNEY one upon “ FOUR-IN-HAND DRIVING 


as a FINE ART.” 





The EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled, “CURRENT 
LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





In a few days, price sons. 
ULGARIAN ORRO and the 
UESTION of the EAST.—A Letter addressed 
to the t Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., by H. A. 
Mowno BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, MP. 
London: WitutaAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and 
all Booksellers, 


Mr. GLADSTONE at BLACKHEATH. 
Just ready, 8¥0, Is. 
HE SPEECH delivered at BLACK- 
HEATH on Saturday, September 9, 1876, to- 
ry with LETTERS on the QUESTION of the 
AST. the Right Hon. W. E. GuapsTons, M.P. 
OHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By BERT WATTS, 4 
M.B.CS., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MiTcHELt & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





HAKSPEARE MEMORIAL THEA- 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, 

or by post 444), for View—also View of St. John's 
Church, Stuttgart—House and Home—Restoration of 
the Erechtheum—Earl Spencer's Pictures—How the 
Mosque Grew—Oologne Exhibition—West Hartle- 
| a ne Russian Building Trades, &.—Office, 46 


therine Street, and of all Newsmen. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
BILLS by the 9th October. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
a No, 204, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. Ceeaeees BRONTE: a@ Monograph. By T. Wemyss 


1 

2. MapoAP VIOLET. By William Black, Author of ‘A 
Princess of Thule,” &c. Chapters 35-39. 

8. NATURAL RELIGION. VIII. 

4. THe ITALIAN DramA. By Miss Phillimore. III. 

5 

6. 

7. 





. THE BOGIES OF BULGARIAN Sona. By John Oxenford. 

. Sonnets. By Frances Martin. 

. ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN CHINA. By Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Bart. 


ILLS BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D. and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in preventer ens Ouring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. cellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














NOW COMPLETE. 


DANIEL DERONDA, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Four Volumes, Crown Octavo, in cloth, £2 2s, 


WILLIAM BLACK WOUD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author: 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other 


‘oems. Second Edition, 6s, cloth. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. Fifth Edition, 
Ts 6d, cloth. 


ADAM BEDE. 
3s 6d, cloth. 
on the FLOSS. With 


Illustrations, 3s 6d, cloth. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With 


Illustrations, 3a, cloth. 


SILAS the Weaver of 


MARNER: 
Raveloe. With Lilustrations, 2s 6d, cloth. 


FELIX HOLT, the Radical. With 


Illustrations, 3s 6d, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 7s 6d. 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


With Llustrations, 





Nora’s Love-Test. By 
et Aathor of “Old Myddelton's Money,” 


Major Vandermere. By the 


uthor of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &. 


Effie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith. 


8 vols. 


Griffith's Double. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hogy. 3 vols. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough St. 





Price 3s; free by post, 3s 5d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
OALENDAR for the SESSION 1876-7. 
. E. CoRNIsH, Bookseller to the College, 38 Pioca- 
dilly, Manchester. 





Crown 8vo, 85 pages, Is, 
TH GLADSTONE MINISTRY ; or, 
Political Notes from 1868 to 1875. 
KeRBy and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 

RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 

RAMER’SINDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 

__ Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all large instramentse— 
Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 











